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The Laggard Art of Criticism 


OSCAR CARGILL’* 


A CENTURY ago Ralph Waldo Emerson 
began a very famous address by lament- 
ing that Americans were admired abroad 
chiefly for their inventiveness. Today we 
Should thank whatever gods there are 
for this supreme American gift and earn- 
estly pray that it will not languish with 
the foreseen decline and exhaustion of 
certain natural resources, but that from 
the dust and rust of our mountain ranges 
new shining things may be evoked by the 
fertile minds of our inventors. The prob- 
lems of a technological society, however 
painful we may think them, are intellec- 
tually of a higher order than those of 
Arab existence; and, however much we 
may lament its necessity, aerial warfare, 
which repels the enemy far from our 
borders, is better than primitive brig- 
andage, for it collapses alienating dis- 
tance almost faster than the mind can 
grasp the consequences. It was a delu- 
sion of the Romantic age that invention 
is an unmixed evil: its true status, per- 
haps, is that of a very mixed blessing— 
yet withal a blessing. 

Emerson’s disparagement of mechani- 
cal ingenuity implied a sharp distinction 
between it and artistic invention—a dis- 

* Member of the Department of English, New 


York University, Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Washington Square. 
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tinction which has ever since been zeal- 
ously maintained. Bitter raillery from 
both sides would meet any attempt to 
equate the two; nevertheless, they ap- 
pear to bear at least a complimentary re- 
lationship to each other. When one 
thinks of the stagnant ages, one recalls 
not merely the very awkward mechani- 
cal contrivances of those torpid days but 
also the very dull literary creations with 
which the people were afflicted. The 
singsong of the epic, its repetitious 
phrases and familiar story, over which 
the tired and besotted warrior could nod 
and come awake without loss, and the 
commonplace courtesies of the medieval 
romance were the product of successive 
millenniums which saw but crude im- 
provements in travel, in fare, and in light- 
ing conditions. But when a thousand con- 
trivances complicated living, literary in- 
vention produced a thousand novelties. 
Exacerbation, and not tranquillity, pro- 
motes artistic fertility. Did not the in- 
dustrial revolution quite plausibly pro- 
vide an answer to Shakespeare’s prayer: 


O for 4 Muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention! 


One may not get to heaven any sooner 
by the railroad, as the anarchist Thoreau 
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maintained, but an iron Pegasus carries 
one into a more interesting intellectual 
and literary domain than Old Dobbin 
ever essayed to. Furthermore, the chal- 
lenge of the mechanical inventor has 
helped to create and to expand that do- 
main. Piqued when the qualities of 
“imagination” and “genius” were as- 
signed to persons of the order of a Frank- 
lin, a Whitney, and a Goodyear, the 
literary artist extended himself to prove 
his exclusive right to them. In one of his 
most penetrating psychological observa- 
tions Wordsworth noted that the new 
“uniformity of occupations,” brought 
about by the rise of modern industry, 
had produced “a craving for extraordi- 
nary incident” which the newspapers 
and the literature of his country had at- 
tempted to assuage. Yet he himself il- 
lustrated the compulsive force of the 
mechanical innovators by concoting a 
poetic patent medicine for the fever of 
the age—an emulsion of nostalgic recol- 
lection, essence of daffodils and patient 
lucys, and precipitated transcendental 
vapors. Perhaps the history of modern 
literature could be written in terms of 
complaisant and compensating literary 
inventions to vie with the shimmering 
attractions of technocracy. 

By general admission the most fecund 
technological society of modern times is 
that of America; but the deprecation of 
sheer contrivance has obscured the fact 
that Americans have been the most fer- 
tile literary inventors, have most suc- 
cessfully met the challenge of mechani- 
cal innovation. Our genius is for inven- 
tion, whether in steel or aluminum or in 
the more plastic and delicate materials 
of the arts. So numerous are the techni- 
cal devices we have fashioned in the 
realm of literature alone that no com- 
plete inventory is possible. Yet it has be- 
come almost a civic duty to draw up 


some sort of list, not solely out of pride 
but from the fear that continued wrong 
emphasis and silence may eventually 
dry up that very wellspring of creation 
which keeps literature flourishing among 
the multiple attractions of our complex 
age. 
In poetry Americans have been the 
supreme innovators for a century. The 
world has not yet exhausted the amazing 
hints and suggestions left by the evoca- 
tive mind of Edgar Allan Poe. But how 
prolific of distinguished creation was his 
intuition that pure poetry and music ap- 
proximate each other! Rapidly illus- 
trated in “The Bells,” it was thoughtful- 
ly extended to include novel imitations 
in poetry of various forms of musical 
composition by such divine experimen- 
talists as Walt Whitman, Sidney Lanier, 
and Stéphane Mallarmé. Because of its 
preciosity and its philosophical implica- 
tions, because of its decadence, ‘“L’ 
Aprés-midi d’un Faune”’ is prized as the 
highest creation of this impulse; yet it 
is a question if the distinction does not 
belong to “‘When Lilacs Last in the Door- 
yard Bloomed.” Whitman made the 
bolder use of the analogy; he understood 
better the effects to be got with the varia- 
tion and development of musical theme; 
and his result contrasts with the French- 
man’s product as symphonic composi- 
tion contrasts with chamber music. The 
comparison is not strictly just, but Mal- 
larmé’s key-picking inevitably brings to 
mind the “tick, tick, tick” of “Petit, the 
Poet,”’ while one can hear, with Edgar 
Lee Masters, Whitman’s full-throated 
roar in the pines. The fact is, however, 
that “L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune” is an 
easily matchable piece—witness Wallace 
Stevens’ exquisite “Peter Quince at the 
Clavier’’—but ‘‘When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloomed”’ is a true original. A 
case could be made for it as the most 
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nearly perfect elegy in English; for 
“Lycidas” is marred by the harsh dis- 
cords of Milton’s attack on the clergy, 
““Adonais” by Shelley’s wrath at the 
critics, and “In Memoriam” by Tenny- 
son’s excursions into evolution. Content 
to accept it, however, as a most ingeni- 
ous embodiment of a new principle, one 
must realize that neither it nor Mal- 
larmé’s poem nor Sidney Lanier’s “Sym- 
phony” was the last product of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s intuition. Two notable con- 
temporary instances of “symphonic” 
construction, poems affording an extra- 
ordinary contrast in philosophy—the one 
decadent and the other liberal—are T. S. 
Eliot’s ‘The Waste Land” and Hart 
Crane’s “The Bridge.” Each of these 
compositions is replete with suggestions 
for new advances in poetry. Some of 
those in ‘“The Waste Land”’ have already 
been utilized by that brilliant group of 
young Englishmen on the Left—Lewis, 
Auden, MacNeice, and Spender. But the 
most ingenious innovation in “The 
Bridge,” the mating of music with tech- 
nological symbolism, is yet to be em- 
ployed by another poet with the audac- 
ity of Crane. The latter’s “The Air 
Plant: Grand Cayman” likewise sug- 
gests how the poet may make the me- 
chanical symbol subservient to his pur- 
poses instead of serving the symbol. 

To cite only one other poetic innova- 
tion suggested by Edgar Allan Poe, his 
employment of synesthetic effects has 
extended the sensuous appeal of poetry 
beyond any other device adopted, per- 
haps, in its history. Both normal and ab- 
normal persons confuse sense impres- 
sions; but it took genius to see the ad- 
vantages of deliberately mixing them, 
so that one could write of the “grey rum- 
ble of the dawn” or the “‘yellow cry of 
the beetles.” Elaborately experimented 
with by the French poet Arthur Rim- 
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baud, synesthetic effects are now sought 
with regular consistency by certain mod- 
dern poets. How the initial idea might be 
combined with an earlier intuition and 
become still more productive is suggested 
by John Gould Fletcher’s “Blue Sym- 
phony.” Here the path toward innova- 
tion lay through French impressionistic 
painting or, more directly, through the 
eccentric James McNeill Whistler, whose 
“Symphony in White’ tells everything. 

Americans have done more experi- 
menting with versification in the last 
century than have the poets of any other 
nation. Here necessity has been the 
mother of invention. When atmospheric 
conditions altered the speech of Eu- 
ropeans settled in America, so that im- 
migrants of all nationalities said “con- 
tents” when the dictionary then insisted 
on “‘con-tents,”’ it was obvious that iam- 
bic verse, the great measure of the 
French and the English, did not provide 
a natural melodic line for the poets of 
this country. Instinctively Longfellow, 
who possessed an ear of great acuteness, 
felt his way toward a different pattern, 
justifying what he did, however (like the 
schoolteacher he was), by reference to 
the classical poets. Free verse, the eman- 
cipating invention of Walt Whitman, 
was the inevitable product of the long 
revolt against the heroic couplet; but it 


‘is significant that the poet’s most suc- 


cessful experiments all throw the accent 
forward, as the natural, incisive speech 
of his countrymen demanded. After 
Whitman, both Lanier and Archibald 
MacLeish have searched independently 
for a meter characteristic of Americans, 
each borrowing ideas, under different 
compulsions, from Anglo-Saxon allitera- 
tive verse. Because school discipline 
has accustomed us to the recitation of 
iambics (though none of us will ever 
read them like Gielgud or Maurice 
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Evans), we find the verse of Conquistador 
artificial; but its line is nearer to our 
speech than is the verse of Hamlet. Curi- 
ously, we are delighted by the rhythms 
of “The Congo,” though they are against 
all our training and march in the direc- 
tion our most sensitive poets are trying 
to persuade us to go. Someday, perhaps, 
despite the animadversions of Joseph 
Wood Krutch, we shall appreciate the 
fact that the verse of Winterset is better 
verse for us than that of The Duchess of 
Malfi. When Pare Lorentz provided a 
narrative in this accentuated pattern for 
the magnificent documentary film, The 
River, American critics were scornful; 
but the multilingual James Joyce was 
enraptured. “What poetry,” he is re- 
ported to have said; “the epic of this 
century!” 

Turning from poetry to the drama, 
one finds it harder to think of a modern 
American play of any consequence which 
has not had some innovation to offer 
than to think of one that has. Practically 
all of the work of Eugene O’Neill is ex- 
perimental: the man has never adopted a 
“line” and stuck to it. He is as fertile of 
dramaturgical ideas in his later work as 
in his earlier; one scans theatrical history 
quite in vain to find any parallel to him 
in this regard. It was a stupid assump- 
tion that he borrowed extensively of the 
Greeks; he does not appear to have much 
utilized them until long after the review- 
ers were telling him that that was what 
he was doing. Even his use of masks was 
an independent attempt to represent 
the Jungian distinction between animus 
and persona rather than a sterile imita- 
tion of the theater of Athens, and for 
those with perceptions the use is differ- 
ent and more important. The great vir- 
tue of O’Neill is that, when he invents 
most freely, his substance is most nu- 
tritious. Americans are apparently still 
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unaware that in Lazarus Laughed they 
have the first drama of our times. 

Passing over the special developments 
of expressionism by Elmer Rice and Clif- 
ford Odets for the sociological play, and 
noticing also, in passing, the novel fea- 
tures of Marc Connelly’s synthesis of 
fantasy and folklore in The Green Pas- 
tures, the accountant of American inven- 
tion should pause longest over the emer- 
gence of what may possibly be a new 
American genre. Certainly, all conven- 
tional designations fail to fit plays like 
Arsenic and Old Lace and The Petrified 
Forest. A development out of preposter- 
ous farce, of which the autochthonous 
Boy Meets Girl and The Front Page are 
convenient examples, these plays have a 
core of social commentary, a tangen- 
tial realism, and tragic overtones which 
rip the covers off the reviewer’s breviary. 
Robert Sherwood is the fascinating in- 
novator here, but a work of the first order 
still remains to be done with his bold be- 
ginnings. Nothing is so peculiarly Amer- 
ican as these plays. Here our riotous hu- 
mor thinly masks our peculiar hesita- 
tions; here our love of action is explained 
by a spiritual dichotomy of assurance 
and doubt; and here modern pathology 
may best serve the dramatist. 

In fiction we need yield the palm to 
none. Poe formulated the rules of the 
short story, and William Saroyan has 
violated every one. The lights have never 
been out in our laboratories; and if Harp- 
er’s and the Allantic ever fail to provide 
our annuals with new experiments, the 
New Mexico Quarterly and Prarie Schoon- 
er will fill the gap. We are so accustomed, 
however, to adultation of French and 
Russian long fiction that we are inclined 
to deprecate our own original work in the 
novel. It is true that we got off to a very 
bad start; when men like Hawthorne, 
Melville, and Mark Twain labored in 
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chosen ignorance of what other crafts- 
men in the world were doing in their 
field, not much could be looked for in the 
American novel. Though these men were 
by no means barren of invention, the 
novel had advanced beyond a point 
where profit was to be got from their ex- 
perimentation. Had Hawthorne acted up 
to some of his intuitions, his name might 
be added to the calendar of saints in this 
field. He toyed with the subjective ap- 
proach to fiction but never effectively 
employed it. ““The most desirable mode 
of existence,”’ he wrote, “might be that 
of a spiritualized Paul Pry, hovering in- 
visible about man and woman, search- 
ing into their hearts, borrowing bright- 
ness from their felicity and shade from 
their sorrow, and retaining no emotion 
peculiar to himself.” But he added, with 
characteristic defeatism and bad gram- 
mar: “None of these things are possi- 
ble..... ” Hawthorne also speculated 
on the possibility of making a book out 
of the content of the dreaming mind and 
thus anticipated Lewis Carroll and 
James Joyce, but he never put pen to 
paper with that as his purpose. The un- 
ripe experiments with those human rela- 
tionships commonly characterized as 
“Freudian” that are to be found in The 
Blithedale Romance and in Melville’s 
Pierre were so obscure and so guarded as 
to have had no effect in the development 
of fiction. 

But a new day came soon enough. It 
was ushered in by Henry James, the 
great formularizer of the modern novel. 
For James, every novel presented its 
artistic problem, to be solved only in 
some new way. He studied each situa- 
tion as the actor Macready is reputed to 
have studied his gestures. Yet there is 
never the suggestion of the mechanical in 
his execution, as there was occasionally, 
according to all accounts, in the per- 
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formance of Macready. No summary of 
the fictional devices and contrivances 
which James invented is possible in less 
than a book, but two familiar examples 
of his ingenuity may be cited for illus- 
tration of the effect he has had upon his 
craft. In The Ambassadors, as everyone 
knows, he produced the first masterpiece 
wholly developed from an interior point 
of view. It will not do to expatiate here 
on the consummate art with which 
James revealed to the reader that the 
mind of Lambert Strether was subtly 
changing, was becoming cosmopolitan 
in its general “set,” without Strether 
himself being aware of it, though it is 
through the context of his thought that 
we get the story. Restore what James 
edited out of that context—all the flot- 
sam and jetsam of irrelevant association 
—and the ‘“‘stream of consciousness” is 
the result. Thus, James doubled the area 
of perception and investigation for the 
novelist, adding the interior to the ex- 
terior world; and all later venturers into 
the former unstable realm owe him some- 
thing for his bold pioneering. But to 
turn to a less dramatic experiment of his, 
epitomizing his usefulness to those who 
have come after him in fiction: in The 
Golden Bowl he created the worrying and 
frequently mistaken Mrs. Assingham 
to clarify what the Prince and the Prin- 
cess were rigidly excluding from their 
minds, which are separately uncovered 
to us. Without this hint of how to solve 
a comparable problem, William Faulkner 
could not have managed at all the extra- 
ordinarily difficult materials which he 
chose as the stuff of The Sound and the 
Fury. One who aspires to be a great 
novelist should give his days and nights 
to the novels and the prefaces of Henry 
James. 

Out of her investigations of the sub- 
conscious mind, supplemented by those 
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of Galton and William James, and out 
of her awareness of the new values de- 
rived by painting from Negro sculpture, 
Gertrude Stein evolved a representation 
of primitive consciousness in Three Lives 
which is convincing, edifying, and im- 
mensely stimulating. Sherwood Ander- 
son, Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Heming- 
way, William Faulkner, Erskine Cald- 
well, and others, ramifying her discover- 
ies, experimenting for themselves, and 
profiting by each other’s experiments, 
have created a body of fiction more ori- 
ginal than any thus far produced in this 
century by a comparable group of writ- 
ers elsewhere in the world. Faulkner, es- 
pecially, has been a prolific innovator, 
literally tumbling out books as one in- 
vention has pressed upon another in his 
mind. His conception, in As J Lay Dying, 
of an obsessed old man giving purpose to 
aimless lives is really the blueprint for 
Jeeter Lester (one of the imperishable 
portraits in our fiction) and his tribe in 
Tobacco Road. Starting less originally 
by borrowing from German expression- 
ism in an effort to create the discontinu- 
ity which he believed characteristic of 
our times, John Dos Passos missed dis- 
tinction and achieved only chaos in 
Manhatian Transfer; but doggedly re- 
turning to his problem in the first volume 
of U.S.A., he mastered it by inventing 
three very ingenious devices for locating 
chronologically the nonsequential epi- 
sodes of his novel—the ‘Camera Eye,” 
“Newsreel,” and the poetic “timely” 
biography. Dos Passos has shown that 
men may live and suffer in the rubble of 
our times; he has demonstrated that it is 
possible artistically to provide a milieu 
of chaos without quite banishing mean- 
ing from the novel. All of this back- 
ground of experimentation explains why 
novelists like Thomas Bell, Maurice 
Cramer, John Heshey, O’Kane Foster, 
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and Lillian Smith may do such astonish- 
ingly mature work very early in their 
creative careers. 

Though we have cause to exult in the 
inventive imaginations of our poets, our 
dramatists, and our novelists, as this 
rapid survey indicates, we have no cause 
to rejoice in either the contrivances or 
the accomplishments of our critics. There 
are reasons why criticism is the most re- 
tarded of all the literary arts, and these 
reasons will shortly be developed; but 
there is with American criticism the es- 
pecially puzzling problem of exaggerated 
retardation, for the American critic (with 
a few academic exceptions) keeps com- 
pany with men of unrivaled inventive 
powers. In a land and season of fertility 
he is the notorious barren spirit. Perhaps 
it is revelatory of the reasons for the low 
estate of American criticism that a schol- 
ar of the Far West, who had the fewest 
associations with men of letters, Vernon 
L. Parrington, should achieve the secur- 
est eminence as a critic in our times, de- 
spite very great limitations in sensibility 
and craftsmanship. Contact with the 
creative artist in America would seem to 
have produced only subserviency in the 
critics—subserviency of the lowest order. 
Or, rather, is it not intimacy with the 
publishers, for what indication is there 
of spiritual relationship between the 
artist and the established weigher and 
gauger in America? When common 
hucksters are looked to as discriminatory 
judges of literary excellence, the golden 
calf has been elevated and the profession 
is prostrate before it. Shades of Thomas 
Shadwell and Richard Savage, it is time 
to do you honor now! For you starved at 
least to write what you believed, though 
you were generally in error; but the suc- 
cessful American reviewer battens off the 
highly ingenious business of book pro- 
motion where he has done all his con- 
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triving. One style serves such a man, 
whether he writes for the Saturday Re- 
view or the Book-of-the-Month Club 
News; only in this country is it possible 
for a publisher to use in its entirety the 
leading review of a “distinguished”’ 
Sunday book supplement as advertising 
copy for a novel. How can anyone who 
has a part in this business be sufficiently 
emancipated for the untrammeled effort 
necessary to raise criticism to the posi- 
tion of poetry, drama, or fiction? The 
whole tendency of the relationship is de- 
grading, and it is no wonder that one un- 
speculative native practitioner of twenty 
years ago assigned to the critic the most 
neutral function conceivable, that of 
catalytic agent (as in chemistry) between 
a book and its reader. He has since re- 
pented himself, but the repentence is less 
typically American than the emasculat- 
ing evaluation. 

Our utter abasement of criticism 
blinds us, despite our inventiveness, to 
its potentialities as an art form. One fact 
we need to draw from the history of criti- 
cism, and then we may safely drop the 
three volumes of Saintsbury deeper than 
the plummet may sound: criticism was 
once the lawgiver of the arts, occupying 
an authoritarian position which con- 
trasts strangely with its present servi- 
tude. Repudiated by the arts for its non- 
sensical tyranny, it sought to regain 
favor by servile usefulness: it declared it 
aimed at no higher role than to interpret 
its great companions to the commonalty. 
Thus its whole history is one of extreme 
alteration, with only two aspects, neither 
of which is creditable to itself. To return 
criticism to dictatorship is against the 
genius of our country—that may be the 
inevitable consequence of a totalitarian 
formulation of the rules of substance; 
but to advance it to perfect equality 
with poetry, fiction, and the drama is a 
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task congenial to our natural impulses 
and challenging to our creative powers. 
Its previous eminence, admittedly too 
exalted, offers assurance that experiment 
to this end is not frivolous; and our cir- 
cumstances and our endowment hold 
out some hope of success. 

To harmonize with poetry, fiction, and 
the drama—to be an art—criticism must 
take as its first object the delight of the 
reader, not his information or his disci- 
pline, save as these are incidental to his 
delight. The critic has precisely the same 
relations to the reader as has the poet, 
the novelist, or the dramatist. He must 
provide an engaging text or he is lost. 
And toward his substance his attitude 
cannot be any different from that of his 
companions. He must be as faithful in 
his report of it as they; veracity is not 
qualifiable, nor is there a kind belonging 
to the poet and another to the critic, 
despite all that has been written on the 
subject. No special limitation is imposed 
on the critic by his material; whatever 
the novelist or playwright may do with a 
man, the critic may do with the quintes- 
sence of a man. In fact, there are no pri- 
mary differences between the functions 
of poet, novelist, playwright, and critic; 
there is only a secondary difference: 
whereas the poet delights by versifying, 
the novelist by fictionizing, the play- 
wright by dramatizing, the critic delights 
by judging. Each may usurp the busi- 
ness of the other and lose thereby his 
special name-tag; but, so long as he de- 
lights, he remains ever the artist. 


These are very elementary observa- 
tions, but they are emancipating; once 
the critic has made them, he is ready to 
leave his ties and ballast behind him 
and go afloat with his vision. Judgment 
is no longer a stultifying function, cramp- 
ing the imaginative mind by the knowl- 
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edge that a higher rapport could never 
be achieved between a critic and his 
subject than Hazlitt attained to with his 
contemporaries a century ago; the new 
or creative critic sees that judgment 
may be accomplished by setting his sub- 
ject in a context which heightens or di- 
minishes it, and his mind take fire with 
fashioning that context. Analogy presses 
upon him from the sister-arts: the chiaro- 
scuro of Rembrandt suggests posing the 
figure against the turpitudes and obliq- 
uities of the age, or the admired, 
ordered mind against the chaos and black 
night of time. Not merely light and shade, 
but all the tonal effects of composition, 
are the critic’s for utilizing. What might 
not be accomplished with intermezzi, as 
in a symphony, adorning the central 
theme! What with contrapuntal effects! 
Technology also provides patterns un- 
known to the ancients; and, as a high 
seat in a scout plane enforces the old 
observation that there is no motion 
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without markers to take it by, so the crit- 
ic perceives that growth in his subject 
can best be demonstrated by the intru- 
sion of secondary figures who are sur- 
passed or not attained to. Dealing with 
movements, the creative critic need no 
longer talk of ‘‘sources,”’ as if he were a 
country wizard searching for water with 
a hazel stick, but the cosmic storm is his 
natural figure or the star swirl his simile. 
Feeling all the exhilaration of the crea- 
tive artist before whom a wholly new 
vista has been opened, feeling as Poe must 
have felt when he realized that all of the 
primary rules of the short story were to 
be formulated, and formulated by him, 
the critic turns to the details of construct- 
ing masterpieces. He may not accom- 
plish one, but. never was the prospect so 
alluring. If he does, it will be a pattern of 
delightful inventions, threaded through 
with his laughter, his content, and his 
wonderment at his temerity. It might be 
American. 


The Romantic Tragedy of Eugene O’Neill 


FREDERIC I. CARPENTER’ 


RoBeErT. (Pointing to the horizon—dreamily) 
Supposing I was to tell you that it’s just Beauty 
that’s calling me, the beauty of the far off and 
unknown, the mystery and spell of the East 
which lures me in the books I’ve read, the need 
of the freedom of the great wide spaces, the joy 
of wandering on and on—in quest of the secret 
which is hidden over there, beyond the horizon? 


Tue dream of an impossible beauty be- 
yond the horizon has always fascinated 
Eugene O’Neill and has distinguished 
all his writing. Quite simply and directly 
it inspired the heroes of his early plays, 
as in Beyond the Horizon and The Foun- 


* Formerly with the departments of English of 
the University of Chicago and Harvard. Author of 
Emerson and Asia. 


tain. Then by contrast it emphasized the 
ugliness of materialistic America, as in 
The Great God Brown and Marco Mii- 
lions. Finally, the impossibility of realiz- 
ing the dream caused the frustration and 
violence of his great tragedies, Strange 
Interlude and Mourning Becomes Electra. 
But in the center of every drama, no 
matter how sordid the plot or how com- 
mon the characters, some scene of idyllic 
loveliness—some flash of unearthly beau- 
ty—has appeared. 

Although this beauty has always been 
the subject matter of lyric poetry, it has 
been rare in realistic tragedy. For in- 
stance, the Celtic imagination of W. B. 
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Yeats has often dwelt upon “The Land 
of Heart’s Desire’’: 


Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise, 
Where nobody gets old and godly and grave, 
Where beauty has no ebb, decay no flood, 
But joy is wisdom, Time an endless song. 


But when the modern dramatist has 
imagined this land of dream, he has 
necessarily contrasted it with the world 
of here and now. And the contrast has 
emphasized the ugliness of modern 
reality. This ugliness is the reverse of 
the medal. 

All of O’Neill’s power of invention has 
dramatized this contrast between dream 
and reality. Sometimes by means of 
theatrical lighting, as in the visions of 
Emperor Jones and Marco Millions; 
sometimes by means of two planes or of 
a divided stage, as in Desire under. the 
Elms and Dynamo; but more often by 
means of masks, asides, and frank un- 
realism, he has made objective this inner 
division of the human mind. In his im- 
aginative theater, the dream has been 
high-lighted and man’s subconscious 
idealizations made articulate to a degree 
impossible in life. From this artistry a 
new drama infinitely rich in perspective 
and depth has resulted. 


But if the dream of an impossible 
beauty has given richness to his writing, 
it has also caused serious distortion in 
it. Not that O’Neill’s dramatic concep- 
tion has been confused. And not that the 
dream has lacked universality: all men 
have imagined some land of heart’s de- 
sire, and all Americans especially have 
hoped to realize it in this “new world.” 
But here is the distortion: although 
O’Neill’s characters have all imagined 
an ideal beauty, very few have even 
hoped to realize it. They have dreamed, 
that is, not of realization, but of escape. 
“Wandering on and on... . beyond the 
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horizon,” they have become lost. And 
in their confusion their dreams have 
turned to nightmares. 

Because the romantic dreamers of 
O’Neill’s plays have all imagined an im- 
pessible perfection, they have necessarily 
despaired of realizing it. But historically 
the great dreamers of America have 
imagined a possible perfection and have 
sought pragmatically to realize it. Im- 
agining only absolute freedom, O’Neill’s 
romantics have rejected all partial free- 
doms. And imagining the perfect broth- 
erhood of man, they have rejected actual 
democracy. In the end, because they 
have instinctively recognized the im- 
possibility of their romantic absolutes, 
they have lost faith in the future. And 
their failure has led them to deny the 
American faith. 

Eugene O’Neill himself, like the heroes 
of his own dramas, has followed this 
romantic logic to its inevitable end. 
First, his imagination gloried in the dis- 
covery and affirmation of the beauty of 
his dream. Next, he denounced in ringing 
words the ugliness of American reality. 
Then he described the tragic defeat of 
the romantic dream in actual life. And 
at last, the clear recognition of the 
dream’s impossibility led him toward 
resignation and quiescence. This essay 
will trace the rise and fall of the roman- 
tic dream in his major works. 


I 


O’Neill’s early plays suggest both the 
beauty and the impossibility of the ro- 
mantic dream. From The Long Voyage 
Home to The Fountain, his heroes im- 
agine the unreal. With tragic inevitabili- 
ty, they suffer defeat. But, nevertheless, 
all achieve tragic exaltation by remain- 
ing true to their dream. Denying the 
values of the material world, they trans- 
mute defeat into victory. Thus they 
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seem to exemplify “the great truth that 
there is nothing so precious in our lives 
as our illusions.’ “As is true of the great 
heroes of all tragedies. ... they are de- 
stroyed by their virtues.’’ 

But all of these early plays describe 
the romantic dream in such a manner as 
to suggest that its very impossibility con- 
stitutes its beauty. The heroes seem to 
idealize it because it can never be realized. 
They not only exemplify the truth that 
nothing is so precious to us as our illu- 
sions, but they also imply that our illu- 
sions are really more precious than the 
truth: they praise the will to illusion as 
if it were man’s major virtue. Therefore 
the plays, although realistic in dealing 
with the dream’s inevitable defeat, be- 
come unrealistic in implying its immeas- 
urable value. For a dream is truly valu- 
able only when it leads toward the actual 
realization of some possible ideal. 

The impossibility of the romantic 
dream which inspires these early heroes 
is sometimes explicitly stated, and al- 
ways implied. In terms of the sea, the 
plays describe its two mutually incom- 
patible forms. In the first, the characters 
dream of perfect peace and security, 
freed from all the vicissitudes and hard- 
ships of the sea. In the second, they 
dream of romantic adventure and dis- 
covery, freed from all the drabness and 
routine of the farm. One group of dream- 
ers possesses what the other group ideal- 
izes, and each imagines the other to be 
perfectly happy. Both therefore seek 
escape from reality into an impossible 
ideal. 

In his very first play, Bound East for 
Cardiff, O’Neill described the dream of 
the dying sailor Yank of: “a farm with 

2A. H. Quinn, Representative American Plays 
(4th ed.; New York, 1928), p. 966. 

3S. K. Winther, Eugene O'Neill (New York, 
1934), p.8. 
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a house of your own with cows and pigs 
and chickens..... It must be great to 
have a home of your own.”’ And O’Neill 
repeated this theme throughout his 
early ‘Plays of the Sea.’’ All life symbol- 
ically became the “Long Voyage Home” 
toward a security and a peace which 
could never exist. In Anna Christie this 
impossible ideal of security found its 
clearest expression and its surest defeat. 

But in his first successful play, Be- 
yond the Horizon, O’Neill had already 
described the impossibility of the oppo- 
site dream of romantic adventure. And 
this dream of an escape into “the great 
wide spaces’’ of the world was to moti- 
vate many of his later plays. Whether 
seeking “ile” in the Arctic, or gold in 
California, silk in Cathay, or an idyllic 
love enisled in the South Seas, his heroes 
were to follow the same rainbow to the 
same end. Rejecting what security they 
already possessed, they were all to im- 
agine the romantically impossible and 
to destroy themselves in their quest for 
it. 

“The beauty of the far off and the un- 
known, the mystery and spell of the 
East which lures me in the books I’ve 
read”’ became the actual protagonist of 
The Fountain. In this last and most un- 
realistic of O’Neill’s early plays, “the 
fountain of youth” (by definition an im- 
possibility) became an actual presence. 
At first it was described vaguely: 


There is some far country of the East— 
Cathay, Cipango, who knows—a spot that na- 
ture has set apart from men and blessed with 
peace. It is a sacred grove where all things live 
in the old harmony they knew before man 
came....and in the center of the grove 
there is a fountain—beautiful beyond hu- 
man dreams..... 


But at the end this fountain appeared 
visibly: “Oh, Luis, I begin to know eter- 
nal youth! I have found my fountain.” 











At the end the “soldier of iron—and 
dreamer,” whose two “selves” had 
clashed in early life, finally became the 
perfect dreamer and died gloriously with 
his dream: “‘God’s will be done in death!’’ 

This romantic philosophy is very 
beautiful, and O’Neill’s early dramas 
illustrating it described it beautifully. 
But it is also very unreal, and O’Neill’s 
early dramas suffered from this unreal- 
ism. In describing the conflict between 
dream and reality, the dream was al- 
ways lovely, and the reality always ugly. 
In response to the challenge: ‘“There is 
no profit in staking life for dreams,” his 
heroes replied: ‘There is no profit in 
anything but that!” It was “all or noth- 
ing,” and anything less than “all” was 
nothing. 

At first, O’Neill’s heroes concentrated 
on the dream of absolute beauty and 
found salvation in dying for it. Their 
dreams remained pure, and their dramas 
beautiful. Only in the later plays did 
O’Neill and his characters begin to ques- 
tion the romantic dream and to wonder 
if its unreality were really as lovely as it 
seemed. Therefore, the later plays be- 
came more realistic, but less beautiful. 


II 


In his second group of plays O’Neill 
turned his attention from the dream of 
beauty to the ugliness of reality. And by 
focusing upon the immediate American 
scene, he achieved a greater realism. No 
longer did he imagine vaguely an im- 
possible ideal. But in describing present- 
day reality, he did remember the earlier 
dream and contrast the modern reality 
with it. Therefore, American ‘‘material- 
ism” came to seem excessively ugly. The 
modern businessman became more than 
the philistine—he became the very 
devil’s disciple. And the actual practice 
of American democracy became some- 
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thing to be excoriated. The remembrance 
of the romantic dream led to the rejec- 
tion of the actuality. 

Like The Fountain, The Hairy Ape 
dealt with man’s quest for perfection and 
peace. But where the first had described 
the pure, religious quest, the second de- 
scribed its social implications. Now 
“Yank” (the Hairy Ape) dreamed not of 
abstract beauty but of “belonging.” 
Acutely aware of his social inferiority, he 
desired an ideal brotherhood of man. 
And because he could never find this 
absolutely ideal democracy, he rejected 
the partial democracy which America 
could offer. Therefore he could find peace 
at last only in death, in the arms of a 
gorilla. But like Juan Ponce de Leon, he 
did remain true to his dream, and God’s 
will was done in death. Through his tra- 
gedy, the negative implications of the 
dream became more explicit. 

Yank—presumably the typical Ameri- 
can workingman—did not want a higher 
standard of living, freedom, or equal 
rights. Rather he demanded the dream- 
remembered harmony of the Garden of 
Eden. And he was very positive about 
it all: 


.... Cut out an hour offen de job a day and 
make me happy! Tree square a day, and cauli- 
flowers in de front yard—ekal rights—a woman 
and kids—a lousy vote—and I’m all fixed for 
Jesus, huh? Aw, hell! What does dat get yuh? 
Dis ting’s in your inside. .... 

Our “lousy” American democracy was 
not for him, because he envisioned an 
ideal democracy. For this impossible un- 
reality he denied both the democratic 
actual and also the democratic possible. 
Together with present American reality, 
he rejected future American possibility. 
Both were ‘materialistic’ and. ugly. 

The Great God Brown magnified this 
American dualism of the materialistic 
and the romantic to universal propor- 
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tions. William A. Brown—like his con- 
temporary American, George F. Bab- 
bitt—became the “god” of our material- 
ism. But in rejecting this false American 
“god,” O’Neill’s here again rejected 
American democracy: Dion turned away 
from “‘the rabble,”’ because “‘he hated to 
share with them fountain, flame and 
fruit.” That is, his romantic idealism 
became wholly negative. Like other 
Americans, he even began to worship 
the devil, because God would not grant 
him his absolute ideal: ““When Pan was 
forbidden the light and warmth of the 
sun he grew sensitive and self-conscious 
and proud and revengeful—and became 
Prince of Darkness.”’ And so Dion the 
romantic dreamer turned against the 
American world in which he lived. 

In Marco Millions, O’Neill contrasted 
the materialism of the workaday world 
more universally with the romantic 
“mystery and spell of the East.” The 
modern Marco—alias George F. Bab- 
bitt, alias the Great God Brown—be- 
came the arch-enemy of all things beau- 
tiful and spiritual—truly an instrument 
of evil. And at the end the great Khan’s 
voice proclaimed “with pitying scorn: 
‘The Word became their flesh, they say. 
Now all is flesh! And can their flesh be- 
come the Word again?’ ”’ 

This question goes to the heart of 
O’Neill’s thought and work. And the 
answer—which had lain implicit in his 
earlier plays—became increasingly ex- 
plicit in his later ones: Man cannot 
achieve salvation until he renounces all 
worldly materialism, accepts the defeat 
which his dream implies, and returns to 
the spiritual faith of his fathers. In 
striving for practical goods, man denies 
the ideal Good. In seeking to improve 
the Flesh, he forgets the Word. There- 
fore, according to O'Neill, modern man 
should renounce all belief in materialis- 
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tic progress and strive only for ideal 
perfection. 

This has always been the logic of 
absolutism. The ideal world is good, and 
man instinctively worships it. The ma- 
terial world is bad, but man is unable to 
perfect it. Therefore, man should re- 
nounce the material for the absolute 
ideal. The early dramas had described 
the ideal perfection. The later ones de- 
nounced the material imperfection. It 
remained for the great dramas to por- 
tray the inner conflict of good and evil 
leading to the great renunciation. 


Ill 


Lazarus Laughed, Strange Interlude, 
and Mourning Becomes Electra form a 
kind of trilogy. Not only are they among 
O’Neill’s most successful dramas, but 
on different levels of action they carry 
forward his ideal logic to its inevitable 
conclusion. Together they describe the 
human tragedy of modern man, in con- 
trast to “The Divine Comedy”’ of earlier 
times. In the first, Lazarus realizes the 
paradisal beauty of an impossible ideal. 
In the second, Nina Leeds struggles 
through a purgatorial compromise be- 
tween the ideal and the actual. Finally, 
Lavinia Mannon recognizes the impos- 
sibility of achieving the ideal and sym- 
bolically accepts damnation for man’s 
materialism. Written in this order and 
moving down these steps of logic, these 
three dramas describe the tragedy of 
man, who envisions the perfect, strug- 
gles vainly to achieve it, and finally 
accepts inevitable defeat. 

Perhaps Lazarus Laughed is the most 
perfect of all O’Neill’s works. Certainly 
it is his own favorite.* It is one of the 


4 See Bennett Clark, Eugene O’ Neill (New York, 
1929), p. 181: “The most successful thing I ever did. 
I think I’ve got it just right. It 7s, from my view- 
point.” 
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finest dramas of pure mysticism in the 
language. Yet it has never been produced 
professionally. Among the major works 
of America’s first dramatist, it alone has 
never become popular. Its beauty re- 
mains strangely remote. If the reason 
for this lies partly in the unpopularity 
of all mysticism, it also lies in the pe- 
culiarly absolute quality of O’Neill’s 
mysticism. 

This modern Lazarus becomes the 
archetype of all O’Neill’s unworldly 
dreamers. Like the hero of Beyond the 
Horizon, he had always been “imprac- 
tical” and a “failure in life.” Like the 
hero of The Fountain, he had been “born 
a dreamer,’ who can realize his ideal 
only in death. But now Lazarus Laughed 
actually begins where The Fountain 
ended—with the death of its hero. The 
plot follows the life of Lazarus after his 
resurrection from the grave. In human 
terms it seeks to describe the “practical 
effect” of “the fountain of youth” upon 
the divine hero and upon his human 
followers. 

Lazarus, then, is the human being who 
has passed “beyond the fear of death.” 
“His face expresses sorrow and a happi- 
ness that transcends sorrow.’’ He moves 
onward from Palestine (where Jesus has 
just been crucified), through pagan 
Greece (where he is mistaken for the 
god Dionysus), to imperial Rome (where 
finally he suffers martyrdom). Mean- 
while, he spreads the gospel of Chris- 
tianity, not by preaching, but by living 
example. His mystical laughter converts 
men almost against their wills to the 
dream of human brotherhood, so that 
under its influence his devotees throw 
themselves laughing upon their adver- 
saries’ swords. But when he himself has 
passed on, “men forget.’’ They leave 
their dream of divine love to return to 
acts of human hate. And at the end 


Lazarus himself dies gloriously at the 
hands of the Roman Caesar, repeating 
sadly: ““Men forget!” 

The greatness of this drama is that it 
translates the dream of divine perfection 
into human terms. Lazarus himself in- 
carnates the perfection, and the various 
imperfect human beings who come under 
his influence illustrate various aspects 
of it. The psychological reactions of 
these people are convincing, and their 
physical reactions seem natural, for the 
most part. The conflict between Roman 
materialism and Christian idealism is 
imaginatively realized in terms both of 
words and of acts. Lazarus truly speaks 
and lives like one who has overcome the 
human fear of pain and death and has 
now learned to live.life affirmatively— 
freed from the negative dread of losing 
his own. 

But the weakness of Lazarus Laughed 
is that this absolutely perfect hero fails 
to move us. His sorrows and sufferings 
leave us cold, because if he does not feel 
pain and fear, neither do we feel them 
for him. Only the natural reactions of 
other men toward him truly move us— 
and, paradoxically, the vestiges of hu- 
man weakness which this all-too-perfect 
Lazarus sometimes betrays. When he 
stretches out his hand to prevent his 
wife, Miriam, from eating the poisoned 
peach which the Romans offer her, we 
feel the thrill of recognition. But when 
he himself dies without apparent emo- 
tion, we remain unmoved. The tragedy 
of absolute perfection is not tragic. 

And if it be objected that Lazarus 
merely realizes the ideal of Jesus: “Be 
ye therefore perfect even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect,” the answer 
is that no man can possibly realize this 
absolute perfection. Even Jesus cried 
out in despair on the cross: “My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken me?” And his 
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human cry has echoed down the ages. 
But O’Neill’s mystical Lazarus does 
dramatically realize the impossible. And 
O’Neill, in his other plays, either damns 
his human protagonists for not also 
realizing the impossible or praises them 
for rejecting the possible in favor of their 
dream of an impossible perfection—only 
the impossible is truly good. 

Strange Interlude, on the other hand, 
describes the all-too-human compromises 
of Nina Leeds in her attempt to realize 
the ideal life which the death of her 
fiancé, Gordon Shaw, has denied her. 
Through subterfuge and deception she 
moves toward the fulfilment of her hu- 
man desires. But in the end she rejects 
both these subterfuges and these desires. 
“‘Let’s you and me forget the whole 
distressing episode, regard it as an inter- 
lude, of trial and preparation, say, in 
which our souls have been scraped clean 
of impure flesh and made worthy to 
bleach in peace.’’’ Only beyond the 
purgatorial interlude of life can one find 
perfection in death. Where Lazarus 
Laughed dramatized this perfection, 
Strange Interlude dramatizes the im- 
perfection. 

But unlike Lazarus Laughed, which 
was ideally perfect, Strange Interlude has 
proved widely popular and deeply mov- 
ing. In spite of its irregularity and its 
extreme length, it has been translated 
more often than any of O’Neill’s other 
plays.’ In its characters human audi- 
ences have recognized themselves and 
their own failures to realize their own 
ideals. This dramatization of the sources 
of human imperfection has seemed more 
significant than the dramatization of 
superhuman perfection. 

Unlike Lazarus, who had achieved 
happiness beyond death, Nina Leeds 


5 See H. Frenz, ““Eugene O’Neill’s Plays Printed 
Abroad,” College English, V (March, 1944), 341. 
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pursues her happiness in this life. She 
“dreams of Gordon,” who had embodied 
all the ideal qualities of mankind, but 
who had been killed in the war. Seeking 
to realize the selfless love which she had 
felt for him, but which was never con- 
summated, she gives herself blindly to 
other soldiers wounded in the war. But 
soon recognizing the futility of this, she 
marries a classmate of Gordon’s named 
Sam Evans, who seems perfectly normal 
and good. With him she settles down, 
and by him expects a child. Apparently 
she is to achieve again the relative se- 
curity and human happiness which the 
death of her ideal Gordon had denied 
her. 

But this happiness is suddenly de- 
stroyed by the revelation that Sam 
Evans’ father, and all his father’s an- 
cestors before him, had been insane. 
Therefore she cannot bear her husband’s 
child, nor live happily with him. Instead 
she is forced to deception to achieve 
love and normal parenthood with an- 
other man, and finally to seek comfort 
and understanding from still another. 
Meanwhile Sam Evans, the normal and 
apparently successful husband, is rele- 
gated to the role of simple breadwinner 
and blind materialist. The imagined 
ideal proves impossible and the human 
actual utterly ignoble. 

The plot of Strange Interlude is skil- 
fully contrived to dramatize the con- 
flicts and compromises of imperfect man. 
Because Nina’s ideal love cannot be 
realized, her actual love must be divided 
between three different men: husband, 
lover, and father. And the motives un- 
derlying these imperfect types of love 
are made more clear by means of sub- 
conscious thoughts spoken by the char- 
acters. No other drama of O’Neill’s 
equals this in subtlety of characteriza- 
tion or sharpness of conflict. Man’s sin-’ 
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ful compromises with his ideal are fully 
realized in terms of character and action. 

Yet the plot of Strange Interlude is 
artificially contrived to make the normal 
achievement of true love impossible and 
to make this weak compromise inevita- 
ble. Not only is the ideal lover killed 
off before the action begins, but the sub- 
stitute husband is arbitrarily declared 
insane. Thus the ideal, which might at 
least have been partially realized, is 
denied. And this device of insanity is 
truly arbitrary and romantic, resembling 
Jane Eyre and the old Gothic novels 
rather than modern realistic fiction. It 
merely declares in dramatic terms the 
impossibility of the realization of hu- 
man dreams. 

Thus Strange Interlude pointed to 
the conclusion toward which O’Neill’s 
thought had steadily been moving. Be- 
cause man’s dream is impossible, and 
because man by nature is materialistic 
and sinful, his very attempt to realize 
his dream in this world must lead him 
into the evil which he seeks to escape. 
The very nature of his dream dooms 
him: “ ‘Romantic imagination! It has 
ruined more lives than all the diseases! 
Other diseases, I should say! It’s a form 
of insanity!’”’ That same romantic 
dream of human perfection, which at 
first seemed so beautiful, has actually 
become the source of all evil. 


Mourning Becomes Electra carried this 
logic to its bitter conclusion and ended 
O’Neill’s long quest of “the secret hidden 
beyond the horizon.” And because the 
logic of romantic tragedy has always 
been perfectly negative, this drama at- 
tained a kind of diabolical perfection. 
Where Lazarus Laughed described an 
impossible divine perfection, and Strange 
Interlude described a typically human 
imperfection, Mourning Becomes Electra 


described an almost perfect human de- 
pravity. It reached a dead end of denial. 

The exact plotting of this modern 
Electra story and the subtle psychology 
by which the old myth is modernized are . 
perhaps less important than the roman- 
tic theme of “the Blessed Isles,” which 
motivates it. Against a somber back- 
ground of Yankee “materialism,” the 
characters describe their “dream” of 
peace in some ideal island of the South 
Seas. First Adam Brant, who has actual- 
ly been there, tells Lavinia of these isles. 
Then Orin Mannon describes his dreams 
of them, suggested by reading Melville’s 
Typee: 

I read it and reread it until finally those 
Islands came to mean everything that wasn’t 
war, everything that was peace and warmth 
and security. I used to dream I was there.... 
—the most beautiful island in the world—as 
beautiful as you, Mother! 


Then on board the clipper ship, in the 
central scene of the play, Brant and 
Christine Mannon plan their actual 
escape to “the Blessed Isles—Maybe 
we can still find happiness and forget!” 
But the avenging furies strike, and the 
family destroys itself until only Lavinia 
is left. But she raises the play to great- 
ness by her denial of the romantic dream 
which has fooled all the others. Her final 
words seem both literal and symbolic: 
“*Tell Hannah to throw out all the 
flowers.’ ”’ The old dream of ideal beauty 
has been discarded. 


IV 


Logically this should be the end: If 
perfection is impossible, and if reality is 
an ugly truth that must grimly be en- 
dured, then ‘“‘the rest is silence.”’ And, 
comparatively, O’Neill has kept silence 
since writing the great plays. Once, in 
Dynamo, he retold the tragedy of ma- 
terialism. Twice he sought to salvage 
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some comfort from despair: Ah! Wilder- 
ness reaffirmed the beauty of the ro- 
mantic dream, and Days without End 
preached the value of an immaterial 
faith. But for the last twelve years he 
has refused to allow the publication or 
production of any new play. 

This may be artistic caution. But it is 
possible that this latter silence has been 
caused by his failure to find any way out 
of the alley into which his logic has led. 
If man’s dream of perfection is impos- 
sible and if worldly compromise is ig- 
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noble and materialistic, then man is 
doomed to despair in this world. The 
alternatives to the American ideal of 
progress are the romantic dream of 
Beauty, the romantic reaction of de- 
spair, and the otherworldly religion of 
comfort. O’Neill has explored the beauty 
beyond the horizon, and the waste land 
of despair. He has genuflected before the 
religion of the other world. But he has 
not yet found “the secret hidden over 
there,” nor has he fully reconciled him- 
self to the impossibility of finding it. 


“‘Childe Roland’? and “Sir Galahad”’ 


GEORGE ARMS’ 


I 


A FURTHER word on _ Browning’s 
“Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
Came” may at first thought seem super- 
fluous, for few poems have been so widely 
subjected to investigation as this one. 
Out of a welter of suggestions Professor 
Golder’s ascription of fairy-tale litera- 
ture (with a background of chivalric 
romances) as the source of the story and 
Professor De Vane’s ascription of Lai- 
resse’s The Art of Painting in All Its 
Branches as the source of the landscape 
have emerged as those most final and 
satisfactory. Yet these, which along with 
other less convincing suggestions are 
cited in Professor De Vane’s A Browning 
Handbook, treat of sources of the poem 
as distinct from meaning. 

Meaning can often be most fruitfully 
considered by juxtaposing one poem 
against another similar in situation. An 
example of such dual explication is Pro- 
fessor Daniels’ treatment of “The Three 
Ravens” and “The Twa Corbies,” in 


* Assistant professor of English, Mary Washing- 
ton College, Fredericksburg, Va. 


which reference is heightened without 
consideration of possible influence.? Some- 
times treatment does depend on origin, 
as with Wordwsorth’s and Coleridge’s 
companion odes. But with Browning’s 
poem it seems desirable, first, to make an 
analysis without a theory of origin. 
Later, it will be urged that Browning 
wrote his poem as a commentary on 
Tennyson’s. 

A dual explication of the two poems 
does not only involve pointing out simi- 
larities or differences. Rather it must 
show how similarities and differences are 
related. Is Browning’s interpretation of 
his knight’s character greater—or less 
great—than Tennyson’s? The answer 
may be reached by considering the pur- 
poses of the knights, their fields of en- 
deavor, their attitudes toward chivalry, 
their personal characteristics, and cer- 
tain technical elements in the two poems. 

Sir Galahad is undertaking the dis- 
covery of the Holy Grail; at the time of 
his monologue he has seen it in a vision 


? Earl Daniels, The Art of Reading Poetry (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941), pp. 131-37. 
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(SG 4)* but has not yet actually found it 
(SG 7). Childe Roland’s search for the 
Dark Tower is successful by the end of 
his monologue, though the full implica- 
tion of his “success” carries with it a 
foreboding altogether unlike that which 
the discovery of the Grail would carry. 
At the very moment of his discovery, he 
is taken unawares (CR 30). Both men 
have searched endlessly, Galahad with 
considerably more encouragement than 
Roland (SG7;CR4). It is especially 
significant that, like the Galahad of 
tradition, Roland is but one of many 
comrades (CR 7: “among ‘The Band’—to 
wit, / The knights who to the Dark 
Tower’s search addressed / Their 
steps’’), since this element does not seem 
to have a specific prototype in the 
sources which Browning used, al- 
though it appears frequently in ro- 
mances. Two of Roland’s comrades are 
mentioned in the poem (CR 16, 17). Of 
them, Cuthbert is merely noted in medi- 
eval romances, while Giles as a knight is 
not known in them at all. But Giles— 
with the same initial letter—is strikingly 
like Galahad at the beginning of the 
search, though not at the end (CR 17: 
“the soul of honour..../ but the 
scene shifts..../ Poor traitor, spit up- 
on and curst!’’). 

In spite of Browning’s reputation for 
obscurity, the scene of Childe Roland’s 
endeavors is far more clearly and con- 
sistently delineated than that of Sir 
Galahad’s. The transitions from road to 
plain (CR 9g) and from plain to moun- 
tains (CR 28) are satisfactory. While 
three scenes clearly exist in the three 
successive stanzas of “Sir Galahad” 
(SG 3, 4, 5), they do not possess any 
purpose organic with the poem; and, in- 

3 “Sir Galahad” is cited by “SG” with the stanza 


number; “Childe Roland” by “CR” with the stanza 
number. 
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stead of a resolution of these diverse 
scenes, Tennyson only adds to confusion 
at the end of the fifth stanza by causing 
Galahad to “leave the plain [city?]”’ and 
“climb the height.” Still, if the fifth 
stanza altogether defies visualization, it 
at least realizes an idea of struggle in 
attainment that is notably lacking in the 
rest of the poem. The vision of the Grail 
is easy (SG 4), angel voices are at hand 
to encourage (SG 7); but Roland’s direc- 
tions from the cripple only throw him 
into more doubt (CR 1, 2, 3), horror 
adds to horror until the Tower is reached 
(CR 30: “Burningly it came on me all at 
once..../ Dotard,4 a-dozing at the 
very nonce’’). Particularly over against 
the first scene in “Sir Galahad’’—the 
mystical forest (CR 3)—the horrid land- 
scape of the plain stands in sharp dis- 
tinction. In this connection may also be 
contrasted the “‘Pure lilies of eternal 
peace / Whose odours haunt my dreams” 
(SG 6) with “a burr had been a treasure- 
trove” (CR 10), the three angels that 
bring the Holy Grail (SG 4) and the 
“blessed forms” (SG 5) with the “great 
black bird, Apollyon’s bosom-friend” 
(CR 27). 

Nor is such striking contrast of view 
limited to the staging. Galahad speaks 
only of the pretty aspects of chivalric 
custom—the tournament, the reward of 
“perfume and flowers’ (SG1), the 
knight on his “goodly charger” (SG 5), 
these mingled, of course, with his espe- 
cial code of chastity and especial experi- 
ence of medieval Christianity. For Ro- 
land the “‘banners, scarves, and staves” 
are associated with the accouterments 
not of knighthood but of funerals (CR 


4“Fool” in the 1855 edition. With the later 
change did Browning wish to avoid an identifica- 
tion with “fool” of the simile in the third line fol- 
lowing, or did he, forgetful of the original significance 
in the double use of the word, make the change for 
the sake of alliteration? 
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5, 6). At the beginning of his trial he 
would for a moment think of his earlier 
days—‘“‘One taste of the old time sets 
all to rights” (CR 15)—but as the vision 
of the dishonored Cuthbert and Giles 
comes to his mind, he cries out, “Not 
it!’ (CR 16). The names of his old 
comrades ring through his thoughts: 


How such a one was strong, and such was bold 

And such was fortunate, yet each of old 

Lost, lost! One moment knelled the woe of 
years [CR 34]. 


And as for his vision of battle: 


Toads in a poisoned tank, 
Or wildcats in a red-hot iron ,cage [CR 22]. 


Even so, better a present like this than 
the past he had known (CR 18). 

The attitude of Galahad and Roland 
toward these things clearly distinguishes 
them as personalities. The one is ro- 
mantic, sentimental, facing no real task; 
the other is realistic, emotionally sincere, 
overcoming every difficulty yet doubtful 
of the outcome and the purpose. Galahad 
with his strength that of ten (SG 1) has 
complete faith in his success (SG 6); 
even upon the mountain height he is 
surrounded by “blessed forms” (SG 5). 
His is the virgin heart (SG 1,2) and his 
the assurance that his justice and faith- 
fulness will be rewarded (SG 7). Roland, 
though less self-revealing, appears as the 
antithesis in most of these things. As he 
leaves the dwarf, he questions his fitness 
if he does discover the Dark Tower 
(CR 7), is “quiet as despair” not know- 
ing whether to believe or not (CR 8), 
is trapped into going on when he looks 
back to find the road gone which he had 
come on (CR 4g). Persistence he indeed 
has but not the pure faith of Galahad: 


Neither pride 
Nor hope rekindling at the end descried, 
So much as gladness that some end might be 
[CR 3] 
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Although no single word gives the critic 
the right, perhaps it is not too impres- 
sionistic to read Roland as a hardy, sen- 
sual man, rather far removed from the 
proud asceticism of Galahad. As William 
Morris is said to have remarked, ‘“Ten- 
nyson’s Sir Galahad is rather a mild 
youth.” 

Although technically both poems may 
be classed as dramatic monologues, in 
the expansive self-revelation of Galahad 
and in the restrained references of 
Roland to himself an important differ- 
ence is present. As is customary, Brown- 
ing’s poem surpasses Tennyson’s in its 
dramatic quality, but not this time be- 
cause it is a colloquy. There is no hearer, 
unless the use of “‘you” implies one (CR 
28, also—but quite impersonal—zg). 
Browning’s poem is more dramatic in the 
sense of the complexity and conflict of 
Roland’s mind. The frequent cacopho- 
nous combinations in “Childe Roland” 
suit the laboriousness of the search that 
Roland is undertaking. Given the lack of 
conflict in “Sir Galahad,” such harshness 
would scarcely be desirable; yet Ten- 
nyson seems to attempt to give a more 
sustained movement to his poem than 
its singsong quality allows by slowing up 
the common meter with the introduction 
of four-stress alternate lines toward the 
end of each stanza—an attempt that is 
nullified by internal rhyme in the penulti- 
mate lines of all the stanzas, giving in 
effect two two-stress verses. 

When the total weight of these simi- 
larities and differences is grasped, the 
meaning of “Childe Roland” is clari- 
fied. In his Handbook Professor DeVane 
has wisely discarded elaborate allegori- 
cal interpretation of the poem and seen 
it primarily as an example of a motif 
common in Browning—that of pushing 
toward an unknown goal. The present 
interpretation would support this view, 
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but with emphasis on the idea that 
Browning saw such pushing as no simple 
matter but as intensely complex and 
human. The poem, indeed, ought to be 
read on several levels of meaning. It 
does not require the absolute choice be- 
tween mutually exclusive alternatives 
that Professor Phelps has made in his 
analysis. To already acceptable levels of 
meaning, another is added by the com- 
parison with “Sir Galahad.” The former 
are still valid. 


II 


Although Browning himself appears 
to have sympathized with the analysis of 
a poem for new meanings, the proposal 
made here will certainly carry greater 
weight if it is shown that the reading of 
“Childe Roland” as a reply to Tenny- 
son’s poem was intended by the author. 
That probability, though not the cer- 
tainty, does exist; and the evidence will 
now be considered briefly. 

An understanding of Browning’s 
whole method supports the idea. Many 
of Browning’s poems have been estab- 
lished as comment upon contemporary 
individuals and problems. A few have 
always been so recognized, and in the 
past decade a number of others have 
been added to this group. Since ade- 
quate summary of these findings has al- 
ready been made in the Browning Hand- 
book, it is unnecessary to make a thor- 
ough review here. Attention should, 
however, be drawn to the number of 
comments which were directed toward 
poets: “The Glove” (1845) toward 
Hunt, “The Lost Leader” (1845) to- 
ward Wordsworth, “Cleon” (1855) to- 
ward Arnold, ‘‘Rabbi Ben Ezra” (1866) 
toward Fitzgerald, Fifine at the Fair 
(1872) toward Rossetti, Pacchiorotto 
(1876) toward Austin, and the parleying 
“With Christopher Smart” (1887) to- 
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ward Swinburne. Given such a sequence, 
there is at least no occasion for surprise if 
Browning should have had Tennyson in 
mind in some one of his poems. 

Specific evidence, however, does not 
establish a clear case. The only letter in 
which Browning touched directly upon 
“Sir Galahad” was written in 1870 to 
Isa Blagden upon the publication of The 
Holy Grail and Other Poems. At first 
glance it appears most damaging: 

Well, I go with you a good way in the feeling 
about Tennyson’s new book: it is all out of 
my head already: We look at the object of art 
in poetry so differently! Here is an Idyll [“Pel- 
leas and Ettarre’’] about a knight being untrue 
to his friend and yielding to the temptation of 
that friend’s mistress after having engaged to 
assist him in his suit. I should judge the con- 
flict in the knight’s soul the proper subject to 
describe: Tennyson thinks he should describe 
the castle, the effect of the moon on its towers, 
and anything but the soul. The monotony, 
however, you must expect—if the new is to be 
of a piece with the old .. . . the old “Galahad” 
is to me incomparably better than a dozen 
centuries of the “‘Grail,” “Coming of Arthur,” 
and so on. 


Yet as an opinion rendered eighteen 
years after the writing of “Childe Ro- 
land,” it is hardly of value in epitomiz- 
ing Browning’s complete attitude to- 
ward the poem. As a choice for illustra- 
tion of conflict in a man’s soul, “Sir 
Galahad”’ is not happy. Indeed, it does 
not seem wrong to suspect that Brown- 
ing was not thinking of what Tennyson 
had done. With a natural confusion he 
may have been thinking how he himself 
had re-created a Galahad of tripping 
verse into a Roland'of just the conflict 
that on the occasion of his letter he de- 
sired. 

Elsewhere the same impatience with 
the easygoing Tennysonian method is 
apparent. Thus Enoch Arden, although 
praised as a “‘perfect thing”’ in a letter to 
Tennyson on October 13, 1864, had al- 
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ready been thoroughly dissected by 
Browning in a letter six weeks earlier to 
Julia Wedgewood. In his elaborate direc- 
tions for re-writing the poem, Browning 
felt Enoch should have confirmed him- 
self in his resolution “‘never to let her 
know,” proposed an ironic situation for 
his interment, and objected to the “‘con- 
cluding touch in the poem about the fine 
funeral” as “ambiguous and unlucky.” 

These remarks, which occur long after 
the composition of “Childe Roland,” 
have point in that they provide more 
specific and extended instances of dis- 
taste than does the record before 1852, 
when the poem was written. Before then, 
however, something less than ideal rap- 
port existed between the two poets. 
After Moxon began to publish Brown- 
ing’s poems in 1841, Browning frequent- 
ly heard gossip of Tennyson at the pub- 
lisher’s. It is not unlikely that the gos- 
sip—whether true or not—about Ten- 
nyson’s having understood only two 
lines of Sordello and having found them 
both lies came to his ears. Browning’s 
opinion of Tennyson’s 1842 volumes (in 
which “Sir Galahad” appeared), though 
less brutal, was in part no more compli- 
mentary. Even while praising some of 
the poems, he had written to Dommett 
(July 13, 1842), deploring Tennyson’s 
revisions, which he felt were all too clear 
an indication of truckling to the review- 
ers. 

These are but several instances of the 
history of a tension that emerges from a 
thorough examination of the relation- 
ship of Browning and Tennyson. There 
is also a record of increasing personal 
attachment from the beginning of their 
acquaintance to the birthday tribute 
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addressed to Tennyson three months 
before Browning’s death. Yet the di- 
vergent poetical purposes of the two con- 
temporaries cannot be overlooked. At 
the famous meeting of the poets in 1855, 
Tennyson read Maud while Brown.ag 
read “Fra Lippo Lippi.” Along with Dr. 
Brockington (in Browning and the 
Twentieth Century), “one wonders what 
Tennyson really thought of it.’’s 


Though not infrequently Tennyson, 
as with Maud, seems to have found 
genuine favor with Browning, it is well 
to remember that their friendship and 
esteem were not absolute. With this 
qualification, however, one may agree 
with the well-measured estimate of Pro- 
fessor Hood in his Introduction to 
Browning’s letters: 

He [Browning] might with cool, discerning 
eye point our privately to one most trusted 
intimate some weakness in the work of a dear 
friend—even Tennyson, or Swinburne—yet 
maintain the fullest friendship and most 


sincere esteem for these men whom he regarded 
as his peers. 


The conclusion of such a statement 
should not allow the obscuring of memo- 
ry of the “cool, discerning eye.” With 
Swinburne the eye had discerned and the 
poet had “parleyed.” Browning had also 
seen Tennyson clearly. It is likely that 
as a poet he had judged his contempo- 
rary’s work in “Childe Roland to the 
Dark Tower Came.” Even if he did not 
do so consciously, the implicit judgment 
remains. 


5 The suggestion advanced in this paper provides 
a partial answer to the problem proposed by Dr. 
Brockington elsewhere in his book: How would 
Browning have treated Tennyson’s Arthurian sub- 
ject? 











Dramatic Tenston in Neoclassic Satire 


WALLACE C. BROWN’ 


"Tae extensive analysis and revaluation 
of the seventeenth-century lyric have re- 
vealed in a new light the dramatic quali- 
ty in lyric poetry. Abstractly this quality 
may be defined as the setting-up of 
oppositions on the various levels of 
rhythm, sound, syntax, and meaning. 
These forces attract and repel, supple- 
ment and neutralize, one another in an 
infinite number of ways. The result is an 
intricate pattern of “tensions” which 
strengthen the vitality and intrinsic 
unity of the poem. Lack of dramatic 
tension is the basis for much of the criti- 
cism of another kind of poetry—neo- 
classic satire.? To what extent, we may 
ask, is this criticism justified? 

Formal satire is always in danger of 
becoming a tour de force. It tends to 
isolate a single attitude (the satiric) and 
upon it to build: a magnificent creation, 
which is, however, too great an abstrac- 
tion from the concrete complexities of 
the total situation. The result is an over- 
simplification, lacking in many-sidedness 
and dramatic tension. But that formal 
satire need not succumb to this weakness 
the work of its four masters (Dryden, 
Pope, Johnson, and Churchill) will, I 
think, abundantly testify. 


I 


Dryden’s “Absalom and Achitophel,”’ 
Part I, has long been famous for its bril- 


* The University of Kansas City. 


2 For example: “The prime mistake of the neo- 
classic period . . . . was not that it gave vent to the 
Satiric impulse but rather that it segregated it 
from other impulses . . . . neoclassic satire [is] too 
narrowly satiric” (Cleanth Brooks, Modern Poetry 
and the Tradition [Chapel Hill, N.C., 1939], p. 203). 
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liance of style, but little has been done to 
interpret the poem as a whole, especially 
in terms of its dramatic tensions, Con- 
trary to the usual assumption, this poem 
of more than a thousand lines is not 
merely a satire. Within it, almost equal- 
ly emphasized, are the contrasting at- 
titudes of complete approval and com- 
plete disapproval. And between these 
extremities the rhythm, sound, syntax, 
and meaning shuttle back and forth to 
create an intricate complex of patterns. 

Indicative of the dramatic tensions 
thus created are the relationships among 
four of the individual portraits evenly 
spaced throughout the poem—those of 
Monmouth, Shaftesbury, Buckingham, 
and Ormond (“Absalom,” ‘‘Achitophel,”’ 
“Zimri,” and “Barzillai’’). In terms of 
contrasting attitudes, the portraits are 
exactly balanced, two (Monmouth and 
Ormond) being sympathetic and two 
(Shaftesbury and Buckingham) being 
satiric. In length and position the por- 
traits are also balanced: a short and a 
long one are sympathetic and appear 
near the beginning and end of the poem; 
a short and a long one are satiric and 
appear in the middle. 

Of the other full-length portraits, the 
two most important (Slingsby Bethel as 
“Shimei” and Titus Oates as “Corah’’) 
are satiric; but they are partially coun- 
terbalanced by the sympathetic pic- 
tures of Rochester as “Hushai’”’ and Ed- 
ward Seymour as “Amiel.” In addition, 
there are two groups of smaller fry, set 
off in thumbnail sketches against each 
other—the malcontents and the loyal- 
ists. Finally, Shaftesbury’s speeches as 
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an evil force stand in contrast to Charles 
II’s concluding speech as a power for 
good. 

Within the portraits themselves ten- 
sions are set up in various ways. Thus in 
the following body-soul contrast, the 
verbs “fretted” and ‘“‘o’er-informed” 
create under pressure a union of the 
opposites: 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’er-informed the tenement of clay [156-59]. 


In the opening lines of Buckingham at 

least two readings are possible, both hav- 

ing the same destructive effect and illus- 

trating a kind of intentional ambiguity: 

A man so various that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome: 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong; 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long 
[545-49]. 


The tension arises out of the complete 
and unexpected reversal of meaning be- 
tween the two couplets. The first may be 
interpreted as a serious sympathetic 
tribute; the second is, of course, devas- 
tating satire. According to this reading, 
the first couplet is a build-up for the pur- 
pose of enhancing the letdown that fol- 
lows. Another interpretation would make 
the first couplet pure irony, so that the 
real meaning of both couplets is the same, 
yet the surface meaning of the first re- 
mains in opposition to that of the sec- 
ond. 

The element of surprise, essential to 
good poetry and always involving con- 
flict, also appears within individual lines 
of the poem. The following passage is a 
case in point: 

Shimei, whose youth did early promise bring 
Of zeal to God and hatred of his king, 

Did wisely from expansive sins refrain, 

And “te broke the Sabbath, but for gain [585- 

89}. 
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In the first couplet “early promise”’ leads 
the reader to expect something admir- 
able; that expectation is realized in 
“zeal to God,” but the remainder of this 
line gives him an unexpected shock. 
Similarly in the second couplet the com- 
plimentary “And never broke the Sab- 
bath” is blasted by the stinging satire of 
“but for gain.” And this texture of op- 
posites is further complicated and in- 
tensified by the irony of the preceding 
line, which is concentrated in the word 
“wisely” as applied to sin. Tensions 
created by this inversion of expected 
meanings are numerous in Dryden. Thus 
of Buckingham he says: 


In squand’ring wealth was his peculiar art; 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert [559-60]. 


A better-known example comes from 
“Mac Flecknoe”’: 


The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 


In ‘Absalom and Achitophel” the 
music of the poetry also creates tensions 
which reinforce the dramatic conflicts of 
meaning. Note, for example, the contrast 
in length of vowels and speed of move- 
ment between the lines of the following 
couplet: 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay..... 


The first line is slow and weighty; the 
second, fast and explosive. Similarly 
about Buckingham: 


Beggared by fools, whom still he found too late, 
He had his jest, and they had his estate [561-62]. 


And note what alliteration does to the 
meaning of the following passage: 


For close designs, and crooked counsels fit; 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit; 

Restless, unfixed in principles and place; 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace 
[152-56]. 
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The explosive k and p sounds intensify 
the feeling of distaste and disfavor; the 
hissing s sounds further reinforce this 
idea, which thus builds up an attitude of 
supreme contempt. All this interplay of 
contrasting thought, feeling, and music 
adds enormously to the total effect of the 
poem. 


II 


In Pope’s “Epistle to Arbuthnot” a 
similar situation exists, although, of 
course, the details are not the same. This 
poem may be divided into sections of 
“attack” and sections of “defense,” 
which at their extremes represent the 
satiric versus the sympathetic attitudes. 
There are roughly three sections of at- 
tack and three of defense, which alter- 
nate throughout the poem. The first 
section (Il. 1-124) is an attack on the 
small-fry pseudo-poets who are annoy- 
ing Pope; the second section (125-92) is 
Pope’s defense against them; the third 
section (193-214) is the famous attack 
on Atticus; the fourth (215-304) is an- 
other defense; the fifth (305-34) is the 
attack on Sporus; and the last is a third 
defense leading to the conclusion of the 
poem. 

Thus simplified and abstracted fronf 
the poem, the two groups of sections ap- 
pear to have little in common except 
their mutual exclusiveness. Actually, 
however, they rarely present either 
single isolated extreme. Usually within 
sections, subsections, couplets, and even 
lines occurs an infinite variety of fluc- 
tuations between the extremes, which 
set up the tensions that make the poem. 
Lines 3 and 4 illustrate in miniature this 
pattern of tensions: 

The Dog-star rages! nay, ’tis past a doubt, 
All Bedlam, or Parnassus, is let out... .. 
The key words are “Bedlam” and ‘“‘Par- 
nassus’’; the first is a home for the in- 
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sane, the second the mythological home 
of the poets. The conjunction “or” 
equates insane people with poets; but 
Pope and many of his friends knew them- 
selves to be poets who certainly are not 
being disparaged here. In context there- 
fore the full meaning of ‘‘Parnassus”’ in- 
cludes an intentional contradiction: the 
word is used both ironically and sym- 
pathetically to point out the distinction 
between pseudo-poets and true poets. 
Similarly the seeming paradox of the 
couplet: 


He, who still wanting, tho’ he lives on theft, 
Steals much, spends Little, yet has nothing left, 


is fully resolved in its context (Il. 179- 
85). 

Even in the brilliantly satiric portrait 
of Atticus, all is by no means satire. 
Both the opening lines and the conclud- 
ing one are complimentary and sym- 
pathetic, thus forming a frame within 
which the controlled satire operates: 


.... But were there one whose fires 
True Genius kindles, and fair Fame inspires; 
Blest with each talent and each art to please, 
And born to write, converse, and live with ease. 


Who would not weep, if Atticus were he? [193- 
214]. 


The effect of this framework of compli- 
ment inclosing an area of attack is to 
intensify both attitudes and to achieve a 
union of opposites. And, unlike the open- 
ing of Dryden’s portrait of Buckingham, 
there is no reason to read the above lines 
as irony. Conversely, in one of the sec- 
tions of defense, where Pope is picturing 
himself sympathetically, appears a pass- 
age of attack on Bufo, who is introduced 
to heighten by contrast the rightness of 
Pope’s position: 

I ne’er with wits or witlings pass’d my days, 
To spread about the itch of verse and praise; 
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But sick of fops, and poetry, and prate, 
To Bufo left the whole Castalian state [223-31]. 


In this poem, as in Dryden’s, the mus- 
ic of the poetry makes its own contribu- 
tion to the patterns of dramatic tension. 
Consider, for example, the contrast in 
movement between the lines of the fol- 
lowing couplet: 

With lenient arts extend a Mother’s breath, 


Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of 
Death [410-11], 


the first quick and incisive, the second 
slow and languorous. In the following 
couplet there is a similar contrast, with 
the additional difference of five stresses 
in the first and only four in the second 
line: 

Abuse on all he lov’d, or lov’d him, spread, 
A friend in exile, or a father dead [354-55]. 


Often alliteration is used to slow up the 
movement, as in the following line, which 
also contrasts with its successor: At- 
ticus is one whose fires 

True Genius kindles, and fair Fame inspires, 


Blest with each talent and each art to 
please. .... 


And, of course, alliteration strengthens 
the tone of measured contempt in such 
lines as the famous 


Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer. 


The whole of “The Epistle to Ar- 
buthnot” gains immeasurably by the 
presence of these patterns of dramatic 
tension. 

Other poems of Pope’s, particularly 
“The Rape of the Lock,’ possess this 
characteristic to a striking degree. ‘“The 
Rape of the Lock”’ is double-edged: the 
tone of satire intermingles with and often 
itself produces a contrasting tone of 
sympathy for the objects satirized. The 
poet secures a unity of sensibility by 
setting up dramatically opposed atti- 
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tudes, between which the thought and 
feeling are made to fluctuate constantly. 


Ill 


Johnson’s two formal satires present a 
somewhat different critical problem in 
that he does not take sides as do Pope 
and Dryden. The strategy of attack and 
defense is therefore absent from “Lon- 
don” and “The Vanity of Human 
Wishes,” the tone far more depersonal- 
ized. Instead of personal attitudes of 
approval and disapproval, these poems 
present the sharp contrasts between 
man’s aspirations and his achievements, 
between victory and catastrophe. The 
deep impersonal satire is, of course, 
directed against man’s stupid assump- 
tion that he can succeed in the face of an 
implacable fate. 

In “The Vanity of Human Wishes” 
the series of portraits which develop 
Johnson’s thesis provide the clearest in- 
stances of dramatic tension. Wolsey, for 
example (Il. 99-129), is first pictured ris- 
ing to power: 

Till conquest unresisted ceas’d to please, 

And rights submitted, left him none to seize. 


@hen at this climactic point “his sov’- 
reign frowns,” and Wolsey is plunged to 
ruin, where we last see him: 


Grief aids disease, remember’d folly stings, 
And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 


The most obvious tensions arise from the 
contrast between the heights and depths 
of Wolsey’s career. The two are not 
merely static opposites, for Wolsey in 
defeat is preoccupied with his former 
state and the causes of his downfall: 


..+.remember’d folly stings, 
And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 


.Thus in the mind of Wolsey these op- 


posites are dramatically reconciled. 
In this portrait there are more subtle 
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tensions which develop from the play of 
the satire on the various aspects of Wol- 
sey’s career. At the beginning he is pic- 
tured “‘in full-blown dignity,” a phrase 
that combines compliment with a hint 
of satire, Later, “‘still to new heights his 
restless wishes tow’r’’—“‘restless wishes” 
clearly foreshadows “the pride of awful 
state” which goeth before a fall. Finally, 
this veiled attack on Wolsey’s principles 
and character becomes outright in the 
following couplet: 

For why did Wolsey, near the steeps of fate, 
On weak foundations raise th’ enormous weight? 


And we know that Wolsey’s tragedy was 
one of character as well as fate. 

Similarly the contrasting heights and 
depths of Swedish Charles’s career de- 
velop from the interaction of fate and a 
“warrior’s pride.” The conclusion of the 
portrait gives a negative answer to the 
question: “But did not Chance at length 
her error mend?” Likewise pride and 
fate dominate the career of “Great 
Xerxes,’ who is first pictured “in gay 
hostility and barb’rous pride.” Finally, 
these heroes and others like them are 
pilloried in the sarcastic line: ‘All times 
their scenes of pompous woes afford.” 

Apart from the portraits, contrasts 
often produce tensions in other sections 
of the poem. Note, for example, the 
thought conflicts in the following pass- 
age: 

But grant, the virtues of a temp’rate prime 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime; 
An age that melts with unperceiv’d decay, 
And glides in modest innocence away; 

Whose peaceful day Benevolence endears, 
Whose night congratulating Conscience cheers; 
The gen’ral fav’rite as the gen’ral friend: 
Such age there is, and who shall wish its end? 

Yet ev’n on this her load Misfortune flings, 
To press the weary minutes’ flagging wings: 
New sorrow rises as the day returns, 


A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns. 
Now kindred Merit fills the sable bier, 
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Now lacerated Friendship claims a tear. 

Year chases year, decay pursues decay, 

Still drops some joy from with’ring life away 
[291-307]. 


Not only are the thought and mood 
reversed at the middle of the passage 
with the conjunction “‘yet,”’ but certain 
key words are repeated with contra- 
dictory meanings. Thus in the third line 
“decay” is pleasant because “unper- 
ceiv’d”: in the fifteenth line “decay 
pursues decay”’ in a highly perceived and 
painful manner. In the fifth line we are 
given a “peaceful day Benevolence en- 
dears,’”’ but in the eleventh ‘“‘new sorrow 
rises as the day returns.” Such to-and- 
fro movements of mood and meaning add 
to the vitality of the passage; they also 
contribute to the effect of unity in varie- 
ty. 

Within couplets patterns of tension 
also frequently occur, as, for example, in 
the following from ‘‘London’’: 


Here malice, rapine, accident conspire, 
And now a rabble rages, now a fire; 


Here falling houses thunder on your head, 
And here a female atheist talks you dead [12-19]. 


In the second line the thought contrast is 
between the animate and inanimate 
phenomena of a rabble and a fire raging. 
This contrast, in the presence of the 
more obvious similarities, provides a 
mild dramatic shock. Likewise but more 
sharply the lines of the second couplet 
create tension through the contrasts in 
meaning, while the alliteration of ‘‘fall- 
ing houses” and “female atheist’ binds 
themi together. Also in the following 
couplet, 

Exalt each trifle, ev’ry vice adore, 

Your taste in snuff, your judgment in a whore 

[148-49], 


the thought and structure are antitheti- 
cally balanced not only within the lines 
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but between them. Even subtler inter- 
plays of meaning within the couplets 
often occur, as, for example, the unex- 
pectedness of “menial” in the following 
from “The Vanity of Human Wishes’’: 


The regal palace, the luxurious board, 
The liv’ried army, and the menial lord [115-16]. 


IV 


In Churchill’s best work a characteris- 
tic, unimportant elsewhere except in 
Pope, has to be considered—his profound 
and bitter irony. By its very nature 
irony produces special kinds of tensions, 
the full effects of which we can best see in 
Churchill’s last poem, the “Fragment of 
a Dedication to Dr. W. Warbur- 
ton.” This poem is one of the great 
examples of powerful and sustained 
irony in English verse satire. Its only 
superior is in prose—Swift’s Modest 
Proposal. The “Dedication” is primarily 
an attack on Warburton, bishop of 
Gloucester, under the guise of the elab- 
orate eulogy suggested by the title. Since 
the form of the satire is irony, the dra- 
matic tensions arise through the con- 
flicts in thought and feeling between the 
expressed level of approbation (eulogy) 
and the implied level of satire (irony). 

Except for a few earlier hints, the 
true nature of the satire is withheld until 
the last eighteen lines of the poem, where 
it appears briefly but with controlled 
fury: 

Doctor! Dean! Bishop! Glo’ster! and my Lord, 

If haply these high titles my accord 

With thy meek spirit; if the barren sound 

Of pride delights thee, to the topmost round 

Of Fortune’s ladder got, despise not one 

For want of smooth hypocrisy undone, 

Who, far below, turns up his wondering eye, 

And, without envy, sees thee placed so high: 

Let not thy brain (as brains less potent might) 

Dizzy, confounded, giddy with the height, 

Turn round, and lose distinction, lose her skill 

And wonted powers of knowing good from ill, 

Of sifting truth from falsehood, friends from 
foes; 
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Let Glo’ster well remember how he rose, 

Nor turn his back on men who made him great; 

Let him not, gorged with power, and drunk with 
stat?, 

Forget what once he was, though now so high; 

How low, how mean, and full as poor as I. 


I have italicized the clues to the satire, 
but even in these the thought remains 
highly complex. “If the barren sound/ 
Of pride delights thee”: “if”—we are 
not sure yet whether it does; we have 
only the broad hint, which becomes a 
certainty later. Again: “despise not one/ 
For want of smooth hypocrisy undone.”’ 
We are sure that Warburton is being 
attacked, but the personal reference 
suggests a doubt whether the poet is not 
admiring the bishop for his hypocrisy; 
so that irony and direct satire intermin- 
gle. At the end Warburton is not to 


Forget what once he was .... 
How low, how mean, and full as poor as I. 


Again the personal comparison intro- 
duces an intricate intermingling of meth- 
ods: the epithets “low,” “mean,” and 
“poor” apply directly to the bishop but 
ironically to Churchill. And, along with 
these complexities, the unmixed ireny 
of the other lines continues, making the 
whole texture extremely rich. 


Within his other poems Churchill 
often secures tension through the inter- 
play of various contrasts in music and 
meaning. Thus in a mock-heroic passage 
about the vogue for politics among 
fashionable women, he gently ridicules 
them while, at the same time, suggesting 
an amused sympathy for their foibles. 
The passage is from the poem “Night’’: 


Females themselves the glorious ardour feel, 
And boast an equal or a greater zeal; 

From nymph to nymph the state-infection flies, 
Swells in her breast, and sp.rkles in her eyes. 
O’erwhelm’d by politics lie saalice, pride, 
Envy, and twenty other fauits beside. 

No more their little fluttering hearts confess 

A passion for applause, or rage for dress; 
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No more they pant for public raree-shows, 

Or lose one thought on monkies or on beaus: 
Coquettes no more pursue the jilting plan, 
And lustful prudes forget to rail at man: 

The darling theme Cecilia’s self will choose, 
Nor thinks of scandal whilst she talks of news 


[225-39]. 


Here, in the very act of condemning, the 
poet praises. The two attitudes conflict, 
and yet, under tension they coalesce into 
a completely unified effect, comparable 
to Pope’s achievement in “The Rape of 
the Lock.” Alliteration and the move- 
ment of the lines also contribute to this 
reconcilement of opposites. 

In smaller units within the poems 
Churchill achieves other effects of ten- 
sion. Note, for example, the juxtaposi- 
tion of approval and disapproval in the 
following lines (563-67) from “The 
Rosciad”’: 

In person tall, a figure form’d to please, 

If symmetry could charm deprived of ease; 


When motionless he stands, we all approve; 
What pity ’tis the Thing was made to move! 


In another way extremes meet in the 
following couplet (from “The Apology,” 
ll. 5-6) addressed to the critics, who, 
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With the loud voice of thundering Jove defy 
And dare to single combat, what?—a fly. 


Still another effect is the element of 
surprise achieved through the use of 
words in unexpected contexts. Thus the 
young poet comes 

Forth from the court, where sceptred sages sit, 
Abused with praise, and flatter’d into wit 

[37-38]. 

To Churchill, as well as to Dryden, 
Pope, and Johnson, the quality of dra- 
matic tension was evidently a familiar 
means of achieving, within the limits of 
their special talents, unity and vitality in 
their work. 

Formal satire, we may conclude, need 
not be one-sided—it need not be too 
narrowly satiric. Through the many 
devices which this paper has examined, 
as well as by many other means, satire 
may become multidimensional poetry. 
Such poetry—always interesting, re- 
warding, and good—will by necessity 
employ the principle of dramatic ten- 
sion to secure that “‘unity of opposed im- 
pulses” essential to a completed work of 
art. 


Language and Morals 


EDWARD FIESs'* 


Tae interchange ofideasand information, 
like trade in wheat, machinery, and anti- 
aircraft guns, has become immeasurably 
complex in our modern world. That this 
complexity is not going to become any 
less, even the gaudy magazine advertise- 
ments about “the new world of the fu- 
ture” tacitly admit. Our thinking and 
our writing will travel to the same ports 
at which our ships unload, and the think- 
ing and writing of other men will come 
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back to us from the distant lands from 
which our airplanes take off. Such com- 
monplaces reinforce the present tremen- 
dous interest of intellectuals in the phe- 
nomena of language communication. 
Apart from the problems of communi- 
cation in art, there are the problems con- 
cerned with the dissemination of informa- 
tion. The citizen who cherishes the de- 
sire to be well informed has no easy task. 
Even in the best of all possible worlds, 
even in a fanciful technocracy requiring 
only two hours of work each day from 
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everyone, the citizen will still not be able 
to travel and gather all the facts he needs 
at first hand; nor will he be able to survey 
all the firsthand reports flown to him 
from the round earth’s imagined cor- 
ners, for there are too many reports for 
one short lite. Since none of us has all 
the world and time, each of us must ac- 
cept specialization in the news-gathering 
and opinion-molding functions as he ac- 
cepts specialization in other spheres. We 
shall find ourselves relying more and 
more on reports at second, third, and 
fourth hand, on the digests of digests, 
and on the interpretations of interpreta- 
tions. Whether we like it or not, we shall 
have to accept such a state of affairs 
and make the best of it, hoping that 
there will not be too great a gap between 
the report and the actuality. If there was 
always many a slip betwixt the cup of 
information and the lip of the receiver, 
there are now many more cups, many 
slips, many lips, many tastes. To be 
intelligent citizens of our own country 
and the world, we need reliable communi- 
cation dependent on the acceptance of a 
roughly common code by specialists of 
all kinds. 

When we read the work of a reporter 
or commentator or hear it, we need to be 
assured not only that he is intelligent 
and well informed but also that he is 
honest and faithful to verifiable fact. In 
addition to an awareness of all the propa- 
ganda devices that may. be used on him, 
he must have the firm intention to avoid 
using any of them on others. Else the 
whole field of communication will be- 
come the most socially wasteful of hu- 
man endeavors; the time that should be 
spent in acquiring a body of verifiable 
fact and in arranging it for use will, in- 
stead, be spent, as it is now, in claim 
and counterclaim, in sifting the same 
wheat many times over. 
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With some show of truth we can 
demonstrate that we are in a far better 
case in the realm of products and ma- 
terial goods than in the field of intellec- 
tual goods, for, indeed, we have con- 
sumers’ information groups that for 
many years have been concerned with 
thread counts, butter-fat content, ten- 
sile strength, and other laboratory find- 
ings. Thus we can be reasonably sure, 
if we take care, that our shoes will not 
come apart at the seams and that the 
linings will not drop out of our over- 
coats inopportunely. 

Just as the consumers’ research people 
have concerned themselves with verifi- 
able quantities and assayable qualities 
of materials, so have other groups in- 
terested themselves in the mechanics of 
communication and the manifold prob- 
lems peculiar to language in the modern 
world. Among the latter is the propagan- 
da-analysis movement, centrally organ- 
ized into the Institute of Propaganda 
Analysis (now inactive), rich in influence 
upon high-school and college teachers. 

The time is ripe for a backward glance 
over the career of propaganda analysis 
and for a consequent auditing of its 
virtues and defects. Without doubt the 
movement has had the great value of 
putting us on our guard against the con- 
scious and unconscious misrepresenta- 
tion that a complexity of ideas, motives, 
and audiences, aggravated by all the re- 
sources of technology, has produced. 
Within limits it helped us to decide more 
carefully on many a practical issue. It 
gave skepticism new instruments and 
weapons against fraud; it put intellec- 
tual hobbles on our emotions. 

But there was a negative side. Propa- 
ganda analysis did not do all the things 
that it set out to do, and we may see later 
why it could not; and it did some things 
and had some effects with which even its 























proponents were not always in accord. 
It prolonged the destructive disillusion- 
ment of the twenties into the turbulent 
thirties; it degenerated, even in the 
hands of good teachers and alert learn- 
ers, into an easy cynicism and smartness; 
it often went on the assumption that 
every effort to convince contained some- 
where, if one looked long enough, vary- 
ing amounts of intellectual contraband; 
it gave support, perhaps unconscious, to 
the dangerous notion that truth,.if it was 
worth seeking at all, was to be found as 
a kind of mean between propaganda 
extremes; it gave so inclusive a definiticn 
of propaganda that politics, religion, and 
morality often turned to dust and ashes; 
most damning of all, even though it 
tried to make propaganda a neutral word, 
it avoided saying that propaganda could 
be truth and vice versa. Carrying with- 
in itself the seeds of its own destruction, 
it led the more reckless students to ana- 
lyze propaganda analysis by its own 
methods so that, finding those methods 
self-destructive, these students deprived 
their very skepticism of a place in which 
to stand. 

The movement rode rough shod over 
its intellectual obstacles when it did not 
ignore them. Consider for a moment the 
seven devices which propaganda ana- 
lysts have warned us against: “name- 
calling, glittering generalities, transfer, 
testimonial, plain folks, card stacking, 
and the band wagon.” When shall we 
decide that the propagandist is merely 
calling names and to what extent was 
the movement itself indulging in the 
reprobated practice? When does a gen- 
erality begin to glitter? When is a man 
giving us a mere testimonial, and when 
is he giving us the benefit of his own 
honest thinking and experience? Pre- 
cisely how do we discern the manifold 
devices covered by “card stacking”’ 
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without an equally manifold knowledge 
of the “cards’’? 

These observations have all been made 
before—by Dorothy Thompson and Ir- 
ving J. Lee, among others. Eduard C. 
Lindeman resigned from the Institute 
because of its isolationist bias; and some 
reviewers of War Propaganda and the 
United States, an Institute publication, 
were quick to point out that the book 
was not so objective as it pretended 
to be. 

Let it not be thought that a dead lion 
is being vigorously flogged. Many are 
convinced that propaganda analysis is 
impossible in wartime and must be sus- 
pended, although this view commits 
them to a rather gloomy appraisal of 
democracy and although propaganda 
analysis, under other names and other 
guises, is now being practiced by many 
groups, as, indeed, it was practiced be- 
fore the movement came along with a 
name and a guise. Many are convinced 
that propaganda analysis will have to 
be revived after the war, in the manner 
of heroic truth crushed to earth. The 
thesis here put forward is not that the 
movement taught us nothing and can 
teach us nothing but rather that it 
taught us a great deal and that we must 
take both its merits and its demerits 
into account. 

The historian A. J. Toynbee, urging 
a thesis outside our present inquiry and 
in some ways inimical to the present 
point of view, makes this observation 
in passing: 

Thus, in countries where the system of Uni- 
versal Education has been introduced, the 
people are in danger of falling under an intellec- 
tual tyranny of one kind or the other, whether 
it be exercised by private capitalists or public 
authorities; and, if they are to be saved from 
both these two almost equally lamentable 


fates, the only third alternative is to raise the 
standard of mass-cultivation to a degree at 
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which the minds of the children who are put 
through the educational mill are rendered im- 
mune against at least the grosser forms of 
either private or public propaganda. This is no 
easy task; for the corrupting intellectual influ- 
ences to which these minds become exposed 
when they have been educated in an elemen- 
tary way all militate against the achievement 
of any further intellectual advance in any mind 
which has been caught in the toils. In fact, the 
play of propaganda upon elementarily educated 
minds is apt to establish a vicious circle which 
it is hard to break; and, if it is not broken, we 
cannot hope even to maintain the intellectual 
cultivation of the masses at its present miser- 
able level, but must face the prospect of an in- 
tellectual regression which will be a moral re- 
gression as well, and which will leave these 
masses of latter-day Western men and women 
at a considerably lower spiritual level than that 
at which their ancestors stood at the moment 
when the new social engine of Universal Ele- 
mentary Education was first applied to them.? 


Propaganda analysis had for its ob- 
ject nothing less than the whole end and 
aim of education in these modern times! 
That was its strength. It had too narrow 
and utilitarian a conception of its mis- 
sion and methods; that was its weakness. 

The semantics movement, of which 
propaganda analysis may be considered 
an offshoot, has had similar purposes. 
But the superficialities of short-course 
propaganda analysis have been apparent 
to the semanticists, whose influence has 
been wide and pervasive. Bogoslovsky 
and Korzybski have striven to give us 
a “non-Aristotelian” logic. Richards and 
Ogden have told us about the four kinds 
of meaning. Hayakawa, Walpole, and 
Lee have popularized the work of their 
masters and persuaded many of us to 
think in terms of intensional versus ex- 
tensional orientation, of various kinds 
of definition, of the word versus the 
thing, of the concrete versus the abstract, 
of the informative versus the directive 
and affective, of the multivalued crienta- 


*A Study of History (Oxford, 1939), IV, 196-97. 
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tion versus the two-valued orientation, 
of the interinanimation of words versus 
static definition. 

Although the practical difficulties of 
using semantics are many, they should 
not lead to an uncritical condemnation 
of the approach. It would be wiser to try 
to solve the problems raised. For ex- 
ample, the new discipline must be so in- 
tegrated with the traditional subject 
matter of English teaching that it gives 
due space to the aesthetic elements in 
language use. The area in which rhetoric 
and semantics intersect needs to be more 
fully explored; the search for effective- 
ness must somehow find a working unity 
with the search for truth. And semantics, 
we hope, will not be the vested intellec- 
tual interest of those who have helped to 
create it. Conquering by infiltration and 
absorption, or being thus conquered, it 
will affect, as it has already affected, 
not only language teaching but all 
teaching. 

Propaganda analysis concentrated on 
the passive at the expense of the active, 
on the incoming at the expense of the 
forth-putting. It taught us to survey the 
intellectual productions of others with- 
out teaching us to put forth any of our 
own, except perhaps by giving us an 
object lesson in how we, too, might be 
successful, if we chose, in the arts of 
“subreption,” to use a favorite word of 
Veblen, which the analysts would have 
done well to adopt as a supplement to the 
neutral “propaganda.” Semantics, being 
of a larger growth, has advanced the 
human mind to a new field—the field 
where communication and morality in- 
tersect. 

A word on morality. Since our sus- 
picion of the concept is too largely ver- 
bal, some have suggested that we aban- 
don the term. Until we do so, however, 
old terms will have to suffice; the present 
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crisis in our history is recognized as 
moral, not only by many an average man, 
but by thinkers as highly trained as 
Edward Hallett Carr and Bertrand Rus- 
sell. Too much blinded by a word, we 
have failed to see that a common mo- 
rality does underlie our Western society, 
be its members Protestant or Catholic 
or Jew or agnostic. Democracy itself is 
a moral concept which future refinements 
of morality will have to tally with. Be- 
cause we do have a society in the United 
States with a kind of rough unity—the 
only unity to which we should ever as- 
pire—it may, incidentally, be doubted 
whether this search for a morality in 
more precise form will gain from the 
cramping and authoritarian conceptions 
of a Hutchins or an Adler. 

The problem, then, in part is that of 
implementing the commandment ‘“Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.” This is more easily said than 
done. But does it not need to be done? 
Certainly, such a concept should con- 
tribute much to morality and social 
efficiency. In the light of later days we 
may find that the greatest service of 
semantics has been to give our morality 
a finer edge in dealing with the stuff of 
communication. Looking back over the 
past, we see the concept of plagiarism 
grow from what it was in Shakespeare’s 
day. May it not be that the concept of 
truth in informational communication 
will have a similar future growth? 

Such an effort to bring our communi- 
cation into line with our morality will 
have to fight its way through numerous 
forests and thickets: the notion of the 
public relations man that there is an 
emotional truth to which objective 
truth is somehow subservient; the un- 
stated belief in something that might 
be called “‘propagandistic license,” the 
prerogative of every: man writing or 
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speaking, as “‘poetic license’ was the 
prerogative of everyone writing verse; 
the propagandist’s and legalist’s belief 
that every case should be and is over- 
stated, perhaps on the principle that all 
will be well if two-thirds of one’s thesis 
finds credence; the assumption that the 
unconsciousness of our self-deceit should 
inhibit corrective action; the fear of 
those uncharted regions of philosophy, 
logic, linguistics, politics, on which the 
semanticists, despite some extravagant 
claims, have made so noble a beginning. 

If we are teachers of English, we have 
a special burden here. It should be our 
aim, not only to create some concern for 
unity, coherence, and emphasis—it is 
doubtful whether iconoclasts can sweep 
these away—but to instil in our students 
some regard for fidelity to verifiable fact. 
We must point out the area in which the 
unity, the coherence, and the emphasis 
can be secured at the expense of the 
verifiable truth and the area in which the 
verifiable truth becomes unusable and 
incommunicable when unity, coherence, 
and emphasis are disregarded. A later 
age may find it mildly surprising that 
men in our time were not brought to 
book for gross exaggeration, for sly mis- 
representation, for unconscious distor- 
tion as often as they were for other trans- 
gressions. Our students use spoken and 
written speech every day of their lives 
to win assent to some point of view; 
many of them will be successfu! in acquir- 
ing favored positions béfore the micro- 
phone and in the press. If, in defiance of 
elementary logic, we handle our stu- 
dents as though they were going to be- 
come mere readers, mere receivers of 
other men’s thoughts and observations, 
then perhaps propaganda analysis will 
satisfy us. But since they are most ob- 
viously often going to be propagandists, 
molders of opinion, reporters, observers, 
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analysts, legislators, special pleaders, we 
need “propaganda analysis plus,” we 
need “semantics plus.” We are to train 
leaders rather than misleaders. May not 
the “plus” be a marriage between se- 
mantics and morality? 

If anyone should doubt that the moral 
question enters into all writing meant to 
be informative, let him find time to 
bring up moral considerations in his 
classes. Let him ask whether a certain 
case of omission is honest or dishonest, 
whether a given piece of exaggeration, 
student written or not, is “playing fair.” 
Disagreement will be strong, and brows 
will be wrinkled. But the right questions 
will have been posed; and they must be 
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put before they can be answered. A large 
part of education is knowing how to put 
the right questions, as Whitehead once 
said of philosophy. 

As teachers we know that it is easier 
to instil sound habits at the source in 
our students than to correct the habits 
of the world at large; perhaps this point 
gives us the difference between the edu- 
cator and the publicist. While we pon- 
der, the propaganda snows down inces- 
santly in storms of paper. Libraries are 
large, opinion groups are many, the op- 
portunities for self-deceit and subrep- 
tion are manifold, our students are be- 
wildered or uneasy or apathetic. What 
can we do? 


The Seven Ages of Professor Christopher Trimmer 


H. L. CREEK’ 


P ROFESSOR CHRISTOPHER TRIMMER was 
born in 1875 in Wichita, Kansas, and will 
retire from his present position in 1945 at 
the age of seventy. It is my intention to 
review his life as scholar and teacher. I 
was associated with him when I was a 
graduate student at the University of 
Chicago and he was an ambitious young 
assistant in the department of English 
there, have met him frequently since, 
particularly at conventions of the Mod- 
ern Language Association, and have read 
his scholarly publications with sym- 
pathetic interest. Besides, I think I see 
some significance in his long and honor- 
able career as student and as teacher of 
English and American literature. There 
is every reason to believe that he will 
become emeritus on his retirement. 
Since I have had many conversations 
with him at various times, and par- 
ticularly knew him rather well at the 
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University of Chicago when we took 
our laundry to the same Chinese estab- 
lishment on Fifty-fifth Street, I can say 
something about his early life. He was of 
Puritan stock and was never ashamed 
of his humble origins in Wichita. In fact, 
he loved the name of his birthplace, 
which had a romantic sound in his ear. 
Many of his charming verses relate to 
his early life and his early loves there— 
including his love of the beautiful sun- 
sets of the Kansas plains as well as fair 
Kansas maidens. At the Wichita High 
School he came under the influence of a 
gracious feminine personality, that of the 
teacher of English. She introduced him 
to the American poets who had captured 
the fancy of the reading public of the 
time. He became especially fond of 
Holmes’s “The Chambered Nautilus” 
and, even when I knew him some years 
later, would quote with a wry smile: 
“Build thee moré stately mansions, O 
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my soul.” I need not say that he was in- 
fluenced by Longfellow. Near the begin- 
ning of this century a favorite literary 
historian of the time, Reuben Post Hal- 
leck, remarked: “Those born a genera- 
tion ago not infrequently say that the 
following stanza from ‘The Ladder of St. 
Augustine’ (1850) has been the stepping 
stone to their success in life: 
“The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night.” 
Christopher Trimmer was one of those 
thus influenced. It was not long, of course, 
before he learned that this was inferior 
poetry, but I suspect its influence was 
lasting. 

It was not until he came under the in- 
fluence of a really distinguished teacher 
of English at a small denominational 
college that the sense of vocation came 
to him. The name of the professor, long 
since dead, was Arthur Watts. He was 
then a young man, slender, aesthetic, 
almost ascetic in appearance, a lover of 
beauty, extremely sensitive and emo- 
tional. He read poetry and prose with 
intensity and fervor and with a marked 
rhythm. From him Christopher learned 
the magnificence of Carlyle’s prose in 
Sartor Resartus and the rich harmonies of 
Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King. When 
Professor Watts read, his eyes would fill 
with tears, sometimes to the amusement 
of the more hard-boiled of his students; 
but Christopher listened with respect 
and an answering swelling of the heart. 
It was then that he first realized the sub- 
limities of great literature. Professor 
Watts’s theory was that Tennyson and 
Browning and Carlyle were the prophets 
of his age just as Isaiah and Jeremiah 
were the prophets of old, and it was the 
prophetic theory of literature which 
Christopher carried into his first teach- 
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ing. This was immediately following his 
graduation. He had made such an im- 
pression upon Professor Watts that he 
was awarded an assistantship in the de- 
partment and allowed to continue his 
studies toward a Master’s degree. He 
read the papers in Professor Watts’s 
classes in Tennyson and Browning, in 
Carlyle and Ruskin, and in Milton, and 
was allowed to meet the classes when 
Professor Watts was away lecturing to 
the ladies’ clubs of that period. Christo- 
pher learned to read with an eloquence 
almost equal to that of Professor Watts, 
for he, too, believed that the teacher of 
literature was a representative of some- 
thing sacred. 

This first period of Trimmer’s teach- 
ing I have called the Prophetic Age, the 
most touching, the most naive, of his 
seven ages. It was followed by a strange- 
ly contradictory phase of his intellectual 
life. He discovered that a Master’s de- 
gree from his small college would get him 
nowhere in the academic world; that he 
must attend a really great university and 
obtain the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. I shall not follow in detail Trim- 
mer’s career in the graduate school. He 
was trained in a famous department of 
English, in which the dominating figure 
was a distinguished Harvard man, a 
pupil of the great editor of English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads, Professor Child, 
and also a pupil and friend of the re- 
doubtable Kittredge. The versatility 
and adaptability of Trimmer were shown 
by his immediate recognition of the ad- 
vantages of the scientific study of lit- 
erature. He was deeply influenced by a 
paper by John M. Manly, another of the 
Harvard-trained group, entitled “Lit- 
erary Forms and the New Theory of the 
Origin of Species” that appeared in Mod- 
ern Philology in April, 1907. The idea 
that the development of literary forms 
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resembled closely the development of 
plant and animal forms was already 
widely accepted. Manly made a brilliant 
modification of Darwinian evolution in 
literature by showing that, in accordance 
with the mutation theory of Hugo de 
Vries, literary forms appear sometimes 
without minute Darwinian changes over 
a prolonged period, but, as it were, with- 
out preparation, by a mutation. 

Trimmer’s own doctoral thesis was an 
important application of scientific meth- 
od, relying mainly on the old Darwinian 
theory, but not without some reference 
to the mutation theory also. It was called 
“The Evolution of the English Epic.” 
It was based primarily on Beowulf and 
consisted of a reproduction of the groups 
of ballads out of which Beowulf had 
arisen and, in turn, the reproduction of 
the single and independent ballads out 
of which the groups of ballads had arisen. 
Trimmer was even able to reproduce a 
number of ballads that had completely 
disappeared in the course of evolution 
from ballad to epic because they were 
not fit for survival. The ultimate creation 
of the epic itself, however, had been a 
mutation, a single and creative leap into 
the new. So convincing was the perform- 
ance that Trimmer received his degree 
magna cum laude, and it was only because 
one of his examiners had recently quar- 
reled with the professor in charge of the 
thesis that he did not get the summa cum 
laude. 

By this time, I may say, Trimmer was 
a good deal ashamed of the sentimen- 
talism of his “prophetic period’”’; he no 
longer referred to Tennyson except with 
reserve, but Beowulf, the ballads, and 
Chaucer he recognized as the stuff of 
great literature. This period of Trim- 
mer’s scholarly life may be called, natu- 
rally, the Scientific Age. Even his teach- 
ing of freshman composition and litera- 
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ture, his principal occupation immediate- 
ly following the completion of his gradu- 
ate work, was affected. No longer did he 
read Carlyle, or Shakespeare even, with 
tears in his eyes; he lectured with 
scholarly mastery and precision on the 
sources of Chaucer’s Squire's Tale and 
the beginnings of the English infinitive 
in Anglo-Saxon. The effectiveness of his 
teaching is shown by the fact that two of 
his pupils were engaged by the govern- 
ment for cryptographic investigations 
during the first World War. 

But even before that war Trimmer’s 
progressiveness and adaptability were 
shown by a new turn in his thought life. 
A position in une of the great state uni- 
versities had offered him an opportunity 
not merely to teach freshman composi- 
tion and the survey of English literature 
but also a graduate course in his own 
field. That he continued ‘to be scientific, 
those familiar with his early articles in 
the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association and other journals know full 
well. Moreover, his interest in medieval 
literature brought him the acquaintance 
of a talented and ambitious feminine 
scholar in the same field, also thoroughly 
imbued with the scientific spirit, whom 
he married. That she, too, was a distin- 
guished scholar is well known to those 
acquainted with her definitive edition of 
the Awntyrs of Arthure at the Terne 
Wathelyne, an obscure but not unimpor- 
tant medieval romance. However, in 
spite of his own scientific studies and the 
influence of his able wife, Professor Trim- 
mer (he obtained his assistant professor- 
ship in 1910 after the publication of an 
article in Englische Studien) found him- 
self changing in his scholarly attitudes. 
He had read Professor Stuart Sherman’s 
famous attack on George Lyman Kit- 
tredge in the Nation, which is said to 
have kept Professor Kittredge himself 
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silent and morose for a whole day. The 
effect was to make him fear that he was 
narrowing himself by too strict attention 
to the philological method. Moreover, 
he had as associates some broad-minded, 
tolerant young people who welcomed the 
coming of a new school of poetry, with 
Amy Lowell at its head, and the begin- 
ning of the publication of Poetry: A 
Magazine of Verse in 1912. These young 
and cultivated persons, who wrote verse 
and essays with finesse and style and who 
rebelled against the futile philological 
methods that led to the Ph.D. degree, 
were also rebels against the Puritan 
backgrounds from which they had come. 
As teachers they insisted on waking up 
the innocent freshmen fortunate enough 
to come under their influence. By waking 
up I, of course, do not mean keeping 
them awake in class. I mean that they 
wished to wake them from the moral 
torpor associated with the prohibition 
movement, faith in God and the Bible, 
and belief in the sacredness of woman. 
Professor Trimmer, no longer in his first 
youth, found something stimulating in 
this freedom. He welcomed the appear- 
ance of Edgar Lee Masters’ poems in 
Reedy’s Mirror and was particularly de- 
lighted with Old Fiddler Jones, 


Who played with life all his ninety years, 

Braving the sleet with bared breast, 

Drinking, rioting, thinking neither of wife 
nor kin, 

Nor gold, nor love, nor heaven. 


Under the influence of Masters and 
his new friends Professor Trimmer en- 
tered his third age—the age that we may 
call Anti-Puritan for want of a better 
term. He showed his independence at 
this time by a mild flirtation with one 
of his more attractive graduate students. 
The flirtation did not go further than 
pensive discussions of the beautiful and 
lofty ideals they had in common and 
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two or three kisses in a quiet place when 
the moon was shining and would never 
have been known had not the young 
lady confided the incident to her room- 
mate with the remark that it was neces- 
sary for her to get her degree. When the 
news was spread among the other gradu- 
ate students, Professor Trimmer’s popu- 
larity rather increased than otherwise, 
for previously he had been regarded as 
not quite human. 

But the effect of all this on Trimmer’s 
teaching is the important thing. He 
found it pleasant to shock his naive 
young pupils, and since he found it easier 
to do this with modern literature than 
with the alliterative romances of the 
fourteenth century, he obtained permis- 
sion to offer a course in contemporary 
verse, and even wrote some verses him- 
self, most of which were promptly re- 
turned when he sent them to Harriet 
Monroe, editor of Poetry: A Magazine 
of Verse. Fortunately, some of the re- 
jected verses were published elsewhere 
in quite respectable periodicals. The writ- 
ing of poetry probably contributed to 
his success as a teacher, for in time he 
gathered around him a small and earnest 
group of sophisticates who rejoiced in 
the gospel of Anti-Puritanism and re- 
garded James Branch Cabell as the mas- 
ter of the moderns. Some of the elderly 
professors of his department did not ap- 
prove this new phase in Trimmer’s 
teaching, but he showed his courage by 
laughing scornfully at his-critics. He knew 
that his publications and his popularity 
as a teacher made his position secure, 
particularly as the dean of his college 
had publicly praised him as the most 
productive scholar in his department. 
Besides, his wife continued to publish, 
and, although she was not actually a 
member of the department, her reputa- 
tion was associated with its reputation 
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and added to its prestige. I may add, in 
parenthesis, that she did not follow her 
husband in his Anti-Puritan phase. 

The fourth age of Professor Trimmer 
grew gradually out of the third, and it 
is possible that there is more connection 
than appears on the surface. This fourth 
age is that of Patriotism and is associated 
with the entry of the United States into 
the first World War in 1917. Trimmer 
was, of course, too old for active service, 
but he contributed to the war effort by 
getting out an anthology of patriotic 
selections entitled Literature for a Demo- 
cratic World, which no doubt would have 
had a tremendous sale if the war and 
the S.A.T.C. had not ended abruptly 
much sooner than Trimmer or his pub- 
lishers had anticipated. But there were 
other and probably more important con- 
tributions to the American war effort. 
He wrote a significant monograph on 
Carlyle which proved conclusively that 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Great had caused 
the war by closing the eyes of the Eng- 
lish and Americans to the Teutonic 
threat and by making the German read- 
ers see in their great military king a 
hero and a leader of mankind whose work 
they must complete by subjugating 
Europe and ultimately the world. Be- 
cause of this notable book Professor 
Trimmer was offered a professorship in 
one of the great eastern universities, and 
it was only by meeting the offer of a 
full professorship and by giving him a 
salary of $7,509 that his own university 
was able to keep him. And perhaps a 
still more notable service to his country 
was Trimmer’s unmasking of a colleague 
with a Teutonic name who was spread- 
ing German Kultur. This dangerous man 
was dismissed. 

One so versatile and adaptable as 
Professor Trimmer could not escape the 
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influences of the postwar period. This 
has become known as the Age of Ni- 
hilism, and I regret that I do not have a 
better term to describe the fifth age in 
Trimmer’s literary career. It was in 1920 
that he obtained a sabbatical leave which 
enabled him to spend a year in Paris, 
where Mrs. Trimmer worked happily and 
fruitfully on Old French manuscripts, 
and Trimmer himself devoted his en- 
ergies to the preparing of material for a 
work on modern literature, with special 
attention to the symbolist movement. 
This work brought him into friendly re- 
lations with some of the expatriates of 
the time, among them Gertrude Stein, 
Malcolm Cowley, Ernest Hemingway, 
Conrad Aiken, and F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
and enabled him to meet some of the 
contemporary French artists and literary 
men and women. The reaction from his 
war period was not violent, but it was 
very real. He became somewhat ashamed 
of Woodrow Wilson, a vague idealist who 
had managed to get his countrymen into 
a war but had not succeeded in leaving 
them with the comfortable sense of glory 
and heroism to which they felt they were 
entitled. In fact, he learned to speak with 
regret of the naive idealism of his country 
which placed it at so great a disadvant- 
age in all its relations with Europe. It 
was in this mood that he contributed to 
that famous collection of essays entitled 
Civilization in the United States, which 
proved so conclusively that there was no 
civilization in the United States and 
helped Sinclair Lewis in his contempo- 
rary efforts to shake America out of its 
complacency. I shall not comment upon 
the cogency and brilliant style of Trim- 
mer’s contribution, but I may say that 
it attracted attention at home, especial- 
ly in Trimmer’s own university, where it 
was not received with entire favor by the 
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administration—and, if he had not pre- 
viously received his advance in salary, he 
might not have received it at all. 

It was also during this period, but 
somewhat later in the twenties, that 
Trimmer wrote what may prove to be 
his greatest book. Naturally he had be- 
come interested in Freudian psychology 
and the possibilities it offered in the in- 
terpretation of literature. He had also 
yielded to the charm of Lytton Stra- 
chey’s subtle and revealing biographical 
studies, particularly those of Eminent 
Victorians. He saw the possibility which 
no one before him had seen of adding a 
fifth to the eminent Victorians whose 
goodness and greatness had been so neat- 
ly deflated. But it required a full-length 
monograph to add his remarkable study. 
The figure was Robert Browning, the 
noblest Victorian of them all. The title 
of his monograph was The Book and the 
Ring—an ingenious reversal of the title 
of Browning’s great poem, which implied 
that the great poet himself did not real- 
ize what he meant by his magnificent 
effort. I cannot do more than suggest the 
result of Trimmer’s investigation, based 
largely, indeed, on The Ring and the 
Book. But the upshot is this: that Brown- 
ing did not really love his wife Elizabeth 
at all, probably never had loved her, and 
that his life with her was an imprison- 
ment in hell. Consciously he never real- 
ized the repressions he suffered, and it 
was only after his wife’s death that out 
of his subconscious mind he brought 
forth that confessional work, The Ring 
and the Book. Pompilia herself is, of 
course, Robert. Guido is Elizabeth. This 
reversal of sexes was inevitable; other- 
wise Browning himself would have real- 
ized what he was doing. Guido’s mother 
represented Elizabeth’s father—hateful 
and tyrannical. Caponsacchi was Isa 
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Blagden, the younger woman with whom 
Robert was unconsciously in love and 
with whom he subconsciously longed to 
escape. The parallelism is remarkable. 
Guido was much older than his wife; 
Elizabeth was considerably older than 
her husband. Elizabeth was forty at the 
time of the marriage; Guido was fifty. 
After marriage, Robert was dragged 
away to Italy just as Pompilia was 
dragged to Arezzo. Pompilia was kept 
in close confinement; and it is well known 
that Robert was never away from his 
wife for a single day during fifteen years. 
It is a reflection on American and Eng- 
lish literary scholarship that Trimmer’s 
convincing evidence has not been gen- 
erally accepted; we still are sentimen- 
talists, clinging to the unbelievable theo- 
ry of romantic love between two poets. 

Nihilism was very stimulating while it 
lasted, but with a person possessing the 
depth and insight of Professor Trimmer it 
could not last. After 1930, when he 
reached the age of fifty-five and was con- 
scious of the fact that old age was almost 
if not quite upon him, he felt a certain 
weariness in the contemplation of the 
beauties of nothingness which Robinson 
Jeffers had revealed to him, and we may 
say that his sixth age began. It is difficult 
to name this sixth age, because it does 
not have the singleness that character- 
izes the earlier phases. Perhaps one 
might say that there was a whole group 
of tendencies that Professor Trimmer 
absorbed into his philosophy and his 
teaching only with some difficulty. It 
may be that his advanced age lessened 
his capacity for absorption; however, he 
did pretty well if one considers what was 
there to be absorbed. First of all, there 
was the Humanists’ drive, headed by 
Irving Babbitt and Norman Foerster, at 
its height about 1930. Trimmer had met 
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Professor Babbitt on several occasions 
and had always admired the Roman dig- 
nity of the Harvard prophet. After his 
own long period of devotion to the mod- 
ern, he found a pleasure in thinking again 
about Socrates. After a period of absorp- 
tion and expansion, the doctrine of the 
“inner check” was not without charm 
and even logic. After rejecting nobility, 
he found it pleasant to be noble again. 
He began to feel that, after all, he was a 
man, a scholar, an inheritor of the great 
Greek tradition. He resented the self- 
satisfaction of the scientists of his institu- 
tion, who thought they understood ethics 
and politics and aesthetics as well as 
they understood electrons and amoebae. 
He was distressed as well as amused 
when one of his own pupils told him that 
a distinguished colleague, a chemist, had 
said that it was ridiculous to study Plato, 
who, after all, knew much less than any 
college freshman of today. He was dis- 
turbed when another colleague, an even 
more distinguished psychologist, told a 
gathering of students that they should 
not honor their fathers and mothers, who 
were the representatives of restraint and 
the producers of psychoses; that the only 
true ethical principle was an enlightened 
self-interest. And he began to wonder 
whether humanism, which at least dis- 
tinguished man from beast, might not be 
a bulwark against a crude scientific phi- 
losophy. 

But humanism proved to be a flash in 
the pan; it had its day—perhaps one 
should say its hour or its quarter of an 
hour—and ceased to be. So Trimmer 
found himself turning with sympathy 
and admiration to the youthful reform- 
ers, even the Communists, who believed 
that somehow a new world could be 
created by creating a new society. If the 
individual life meant nothing, as the 
nihilists had seemed to show, might not 
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society mean something? Spender’s 
famous poem, “The Funeral,” which 
showed that death was something to be 
happy about if one during his period in 
the flesh had made a million or two ex- 
cellent driving-belts, moved him deeply. 
Even as late as The Grapes of Wrath, he 
felt that it would not be disagreeable to 
simmer with ten thousand other persons 
in a communistic caldron until the in- 
dividual consciousness vanished. How- 
ever, again his advanced years were 
against him; the idea of being cooked, 
even for the benefit of the proletariat of 
the world, repelled him. The communis- 
tic phase, therefore—or the communistic 
element in this anomalous phase—of his 
life was, like the humanistic element, not 
too important. Besides, the intellectual 
aristocrat in Trimmer made it difficult 
for him to believe that his training in the 
classics had not made him a little better 
than the Joads. He needed a more truly 
intellectual gospel. 

This one gospel he seemed to find for a 
time in semantics. He read Korzybski’s 
Science and Sanity—not twice perhaps, 
as Korzybski says one should, but at 
least once, or at least most of it once; 
and for a moment he had a glimpse of 
the “world unity and peace” that se- 
mantics might bring in a single genera- 
tion. 

But not for long. So he turned to such 
things as the new criticism, which bed 
announced itself as the greatest criticism 
of all time, to Neo-Thomism and Morti- 
mer Adler, and to the mysticism of Al- 
dous Huxley. It is impossible to follow 
the ramifications of Trimmer’s ideas as 
these new methods and new philosophies 
were absorbed into his thinking. The 
result, I regret to say, was a temporary 
breakdown. He was obliged to take a 
year off, and his physician advised him 
not to read a book. But by the time the 
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year had expired, the war came, cleared 
the air, and restored his sanity. The 
sixth age, which I shall now call the Age 
of the Demigods, because so many peo- 
ple seemed to be able to do everything 
necessary to reshape the world, was past, 
or almost past. A new age had begun, the 
Age of Values. 

With Pearl Harbor, Professor Trim- 
mer’s brain, as I have said, cleared. Our 
way of life, the democratic way .of life, 
was threatened. He realized that, no 
matter what various schools of thought 
might have attracted this or that teacher 
of English, all could unite to save values. 
The simple faith in goodness and books 
that had marked him as a boy returned. 
He attended the meeting of the Modern 
Language Association and the College 
English Association in Indianapolis in 
the gloomy days of a waning December, 
1941. He applauded the tribute to eternal 
values in Professor Foerster’s inaugural 
paper for the College English Associa- 
tion. He approved the suggestion of 
Professor Reynolds that we should have 


a bible of democracy to help preserve, 


these values. But he was also inclined to 
think we must go much further than 
that. We must turn to the masterpieces 
of the world’s literature, containing the 
essence of the tradition of Western civili- 
zation, and we must give them a central 
place in our education if civilization it- 
self is to endure. 

Of course, this new attitude did not 
represent a complete break with the pre- 
ceding period. Mortimer Adler, President 
Hutchins, and Stringfellow Barr, with all 
of whom he had become slightly ac- 
quainted and with whose ideas he sym- 
pathized, became even more important 
to his thinking than before. When the 
plans for the education of Army and 
Navy men in our colleges were being con- 
sidered, Professor Trimmer had the hon- 
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or of being a member of a committee, 
with the somewhat striking title of Com- 
mittee on the Preservation of the Values 
in the Humanities, that was sent to 
Washington to see what could be done 
about including in the Army and Navy 
curriculums the “Tradition of Western 
Civilization.” It seemed evident to the 
committee that only men familiar with 
this tradition could understand what we 
were fighting for well enough to fight 
well. The committee also believed that 
here was a unique opportunity to teach 
the masses of the population—or at least 
a selection of the mass—how to read as 
reading had been interpreted in Morti- 
mer Adler’s How To Read a Book and 
as has been taught to the tragically 
few who are being educated at St. John’s 
College. Professor Trimmer himself was 
especially impressed by the impor- 
tance of Plato and hoped that the Re- 
public might be made the subject of 
detailed study along with other classics. 
He had the opportunity of conferring 
with many distinguished persons then in 
Washington. One was the Vice-President 
of the United States, a genuine lover of 
Plato. But I must limit myself to Trim- 
mer’s talks with two persons closely as- 
sociated with the preparation of the pro- 
gram of studies. 

The first was a famous professor of 
psychology. This psychologist was en- 
thusiastic about Professor Trimmer’s 
desire to use the Republic, for with prop- 
er modifications he felt certain that 
Plato might be the instrument by which 
the modern world could be transformed. 
He believed heartily that the ruling class 
in a democracy should be a highly se- 
lected group of philosophers and that 
this group of philosophers should im- 
mediately be given complete charge of 
education from the kindergarten through 
the graduate and professional schools. 
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The evils of modern so-called “civiliza- 
tion,” he pointed out, were due entirely 
to the lack of proper adjustment in in- 
dividuals and peoples. This lack of ad- 
justment could be remedied if a group of 
well-trained psychologists, including a 
large proportion of psychiatrists, should 
be given immediate charge of our educa- 
tional program. Since that was probably 
impossible, a significant first step would 
be to place them in charge of the Army 
and Navy educational programs. In 
other words, the modern philosophers are 
indeed the psychologists, and what we 
need is only a Plato’s Republic modified 
to suit the present age. Certainly he 
would help introduce Plato into the cur- 
riculums for servicemen, with the under- 
standing that all the teachers of Plato 
should have preliminary training by 
some of the best psychiatrists of the 
country who could interpret the real and 
deeper Platonic meaning. Professor 
Trimmer listened courteously and at- 
tentively but expressed the fear that this 
was not precisely what Mr. Hutchins 
and Mr. Adler would approve. He with- 
drew, a sadder and perhaps a wiser man. 
He was somewhat dismayed by the fact 
that the psychology professor’s proposal 
of a preliminary training program for 
teachers was almost identical with one 
supported by the committee he was rep- 
resenting, with the exception that his 
committee had proposed that the prepa- 
ration of the teachers of the Army and 
Navy humanities program should be 
given preliminary training in reading the 
world’s masterpieces by professors from 
St. John’s College and some of their 
friends from the University of Chicago 
and elsewhere who had learned the fine 
art of reading. 

Professor Trimmer then called upon 
a high official in the office of the Secre- 
tary of War and submitted his commit- 
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tee’s suggestions. After Trimmer had ex- 
plained the improved soldier morale that 
would result if the soldiers could be edu- 
cated in the great classics of Western 
literature and philosophy, especially 
Plato, the official asked whether he was 
sure that training in Plato and other 
classics would produce not only good 
soldiers but also good citizens after the 
war. Trimmer was, of course, eloquent 
on this point. The official picked up a 
clipping from the New York Times and 
passed it across his desk to his visitor. 
It was an editorial, and this is part of 
what Trimmer read: 

The thing, then, to recall is the very large 
place which the liberal arts, the humanities, 
play in German education . . . . if one is so in- 
clined, one may argue that it is precisely this 
emphasis on liberal arts that accounts for the 
breakdown of German morality. 


When Trimmer had completed the 
reading, the high official said: “Until 
there is better evidence that training in 
the classics will produce good citizens, 
I think we must continue training our 
soldiers in engineering and the practical 


‘subjects, which at least do not produce 


supermen like those who are giving us all 
this trouble.” 

After this interview Professor Trim- 
mer returned to his own university, leav- 
ing his colleagues to carry on their un- 
availing campaign in Washington. He 
began teaching again. He did not give up 
the classics. He had two classes of Navy 
students, since the graduate school now 
did not consume his energies, and read 
the Republic to them when he was not 
telling them about naval correspondence 
and the desirability of using commas and 
semicolons in the right places. He did not 
notice any disastrous result from his use 
of the classics; no supermen manifested 
themselves; and it may turn out that his 
students are better officers than others. 
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At any rate he is sure of the importance 
of values and notices with some satisfac- 
tion the frequent use of “values,” “last- 
ing values,” “eternal values,” “humane 
values,” “ruling values,” “the values of 
the humanities,” and “the values of the 
Western tradition” in such journals as 
College English, the Newsletter of the 
College English Association, and the 
Bulletin of the Association of University 
Professors.? The writers of the articles 
containing these words and phrases are 
mainly teachers of English, suddenly 
aware of their sacred responsibilities to 
the race. Professor Trimmer finds hope 
in this unity, which he believes will prove 
a source of strength in the period follow- 
ing the war and will enable the teachers 
of the humanities to have a part of some 


2T am disturbed, as I know Professor Trimmer 
must be, that Mark Van Doren never once uses the 
word “values” in his recent book entitled Liberal 
Education. It is a serious oversight and may indicate 
a lapse in Mr. Van Doren’s thinking. 
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importance in the new and better world 
that is to be. 

The last and best of Professor Trim- 
mer’s seven ages ties up with the first. 
He begins and ends as a lover and teach- 
er of the best that has been thought and 
said in the world. He can look back on a 
well-spent life. He can think of nothing 
better than the life he has had, devoted 
to the pursuit of the good, the beautiful, 
and the true. He has made mistakes, as 
others have made them, but he has kept 
his eyes on the goal of a nobler humanity. 

In closing this inadequate account of 
the life of one of the fortunate and hon- 
ored teachers and scholars of my own 
generation, I am led to quote again from 
the poet of Christopher Trimmer’s boy- 
hood: 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 


And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


Does Your Conscience Hurt You? 


V. C. COULTER" 


Some people seem to suffer from occa- 
sional twinges of conscience. Perhaps 
more people are distressed by the con- 
sciences of others; they think other 
people’s consciences are not so active as 
they should be. The popular notion of 
the duties of the conscience is indicated 
by the often-heard phrases: “the sting of 
conscience,” ‘‘a clear conscience,” ““My 
conscience won't let me,” “Let your con- 
science be your guide,” “His conscience 
must hurt him,” etc. The conviction of 
the people is, as Thomas Fuller said, “It 
is always term-time in the court of con- 
science.” 

Literature embalms the popular atti- 


* Professor of English and head of English de- 
partment, University of Wyoming. 


tude toward the conscience. John Lyly 
wrote: “A clear conscience needeth no 
excuse, nor feareth any accusation.” 
“Whence do I get my rules of conduct?” 
asks Rousseau, and replies in the popular 
mood, “I find them in my heart. What- 
ever I feel to be good is good. Whatever 
I feel to be evil is evil.’”’ Charles William 
Stubbs moralized, 


To sit alone with my conscience 
Will be judgment enough for me. 


A cowboy ballad, in very uncowboy 
fashion, offers the lines, 


Conscience allus welts it to me with his mighty 
cutting rod, 
When thar ain’t nobody near me, ’ceptin’ 
God. 
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“That fierce thing they call the con- 


science,’ wrote Thomas Hood; and 
Junius, whoever he might have been, 
wrote that “an honest man... . modest- 


ly confides in the internal evidence of his 
conscience.’”’ The mystical Sir Thomas 
Browne speaks of “conscience that can 
see without light,” and “sits in the 
areopagy and dark tribunal of our hearts, 
surveying our thoughts and condemning 
their obliquities.” 

All these expressions, both colloquial 
and literary, imply a belief held widely 
and over a long period of time that, hid- 
den somewhere in our spiritual makeup, 
like a moral pituitary gland, there is a 
mysterious moral censor called “the 
conscience,’ which tells what is right 
and what is wrong in human conduct. 
So strongly is this belief fixed in the 
minds of many people that any expres- 
sion of doubt is felt by them to be sacri- 
legious. Yet this mystical meaning has 
not always been attached to the word 
“conscience” since it was introduced in- 
to the English language. 

A fourteenth-century play called The 
Sacrifice of Isaac retells the story of 
Abraham and his son. Abraham, obeying 
the command of God, takes his son to a 
high hill to offer him on the altar as a 
blood-offering. He tells God he is “sore 
a-feard” to do anything “a-gens yowre 
wyll.” As a father, Abraham is deeply 
sorrowful, but he has no doubt about the 
rightness of his action. Expressing his 
natural sorrow, he exclaims, “A! Lord 
God, my conseons ys sore steryd.” In 
the same century, Chaucer says of the 
Prioresse that “‘hir conscience”’ was “‘so 
pitious” that she would weep if she but 
saw a mouse in a trap. 

In Hamlet’s soliloquy on the possibil- 
ity of escape from the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune by the help of a 
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bare bodkin, the contemplative Dane 
asks who would fardels bear 
But that the dread of something after death, 
Ses bo 6 OCR ey puzzles the will 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 


Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all. 


Here Shakespeare uses the word “‘con- 
science” to refer to the puzzled will, to 
the feeling of uncertainty about what 
may come after death. When Milton 
describes the first meeting of Adam and 
Eve, he speaks of “Her virtue, and the 
conscience of her worth.” In “Table 
Talk,” John Selden says that “equity is 
according to the conscience of him that is 
Chancellor, and as that is large or narrow 
so is equity.”’ In all these instances the 
word “conscience” implies “feeling, 
awareness.” It has a meaning which is 
much nearer to the meaning of our word 
“consciousness” than to the popular 
myth associated with the word “con- 
science.” 

When the attention of people is called 
to facts of this kind which show the con- 
fusions in the meanings of words, they 
usually respond in one of two ways. One 
response is that words mean what they 
are used to mean. If people generally 
now use the word “‘conscience”’ to mean 
a moral monitor, then that is what the 
word means, whatever it may have 
meant to Chaucer or to Shakespeare or to 
Milton. This reply has the surface ap- 
pearance of a scientific attitude toward 
language; but it disregards the fact that 
when the meanings in the minds of 
people are false to the context, there is no 
possibility of clear thinking. If a man 
believes he has “a conscience” which 
tells him what is right and what is wrong 
in any human relation, he sees no reason 
for doing the hard thinking required for 
a fuller understanding of the probable 

















results of his action. His belief makes his 
decisions too easy. He resents any effort 
to change the direction of his thinking by 
calling attention to facts of which he may 
be unaware. Oscar Wilde had this atti- 
tude in mind when he wrote: “Con- 
science makes egotists of us all.” 

A recent court trial indicated a result 
of the confused thinking caused, in part 
at least, by the popular mystical mean- 
ing so generally attached to this word. 
An American citizen of some newspaper 
fame was convicted of being an unregis- 
tered Nazi agent. She is reported to have 
addressed the judge: ‘Your honor, one of 
the great fundamentals implicit in our 
Constitution is liberty of conscience. I 
felt I had a right to follow the dictates of 
my conscience.”’ No one, of course, can 
say just how much of the system of 
values which led to her very numerous 
traitorous activities was the result of the 
childish thinking indicated by her state- 
ment. But it is likely that the general 
acceptance of that mythical meaning for 
the word “conscience”? has done more 
injury to our civilization than anything 
she could have done as an unconvicted 
enemy agent. 

Other people respond to these facts 
about the confused meanings of words 
and their results by asking: How did 
these confusions get into the minds of 
people? That is the intelligent and funda- 
mental question. The answer to that 
question involves all the knowledge we 
have about the relation of language to 
thinking and about the ways words get 
meanings in the minds of people. This 
article gives space for only two or three 
suggestions. 

In the first place, it is easy to under- 
stand that children get meanings for 
words as a result of their experiences 
with them in more or less vaguely rec- 
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ognized contexts. Since the experiences 
of children are necessarily limited, their 
first meanings for words are often inade- 
quate and must be extended, consciously 
or unconsciously, through further experi- 
ence and analysis. A child who has the 
word “tub” associated only with the 
family wash has difficulty understanding 
how Diogenes lived in a tub. For most 
children the word “cat” is associated 
only with the familiar family tabby. 
Further experience is necessary to extend 
the word to include the big cats in the 
big top. Still further experience involving 
knowledge of structure is necessary to 
build up a biologist’s concept of ‘‘Fli- 
dae.” 

If it is difficult for a child to build up 
a meaning for concrete words which cor- 
responds to the meaning in mature 
minds, it is much more difficult for him 
to get adequate meanings for abstract 
words. There is no sensible referent for 
an abstract word which he can fall off of 
or crack his shin against or to which 
others may point. There is in the minds 
of people only a concept which has been 
built up as a result of thinking. An ex- 
ample of this difficulty is found in 
Llewellyn’s How Green Was My Valley. 
The author writes: “I remember well 
trying to think about mankind. I used 
to try to build up something that would 
look like mankind because Man I knew, 
and Kind I knew. And I thought at last 
that mankind was a very tall man with a 
beard who was very kind and always 
bending over people and being very good 
and polite.”” Another writer—Professor 
L. A. Sherman, I think—says that as a 
child he heard his father and the visiting 
minister use the theological word “‘grace.” 
He had, of course, no idea of the meaning 
of the word, and it became associated 
in his mind with a shovelful of ashes 
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which his father was taking from the 
stove during the conversation. Always 
afterward, even after he had learned the 


meaning of the word, it brought into his _ 


mind that early image. 

Many of the amazingly inadequate 
and misleading meanings for words we 
constantly hear in conversation and over 
the radio or read in newspapers and 
magazines and in the Congressional Rec- 
ord result from the fact that many people 
acquire inadequate meanings for words 
in childhood or later, without thought, 
and never correct them. Most children 
build up a mythical personage as their 
meaning for “Santa Claus.” The facts of 
life early dispel this myth. But if a child’s 
elders retain a superstition as the mean- 
ing of a word, he is likely to follow their 
example. 

Another language habit of untrained 
minds has a bearing on the problem of 
the origin of mystical meanings for ab- 
stract words. Children and older people 
with childish minds come to expect— 
unconsciously, of course—that every 
word has scme “thing” as referent; 
Llewellyn’s statement above is an in- 
stance. When they meet a word in a con- 
text which precludes the finding of a sen- 
sible object as a referent, they assume a 
supersensible, mysterious referent. The 
radio has just reported that an American 
soldier in the Solomons received at 
Christmas a yo-yo. When the natives 
saw the spool run up the string like a 
monkey, without any understandable 
cause, they thought the soldier must 
have some supernatural power! From 
this habit of untrained minds have come 
the pantheons of the world, the belief in 
witches, goblins, gremlins, dopplegdnger, 
etc. This habit has also given the popular 
meaning to the phrase, ‘“‘a law of nature,” 
as a “something-nothing” which exists 
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outside of and independent of the mind 
of man. 

Launcelot Gobbo’s debate with him- 
self about leaving his master Shylock is a 
good picture of the way the untrained 
mind builds up its superstitions. Gabbo 
was well placed in the service of the Jew 
and was a “‘merrie divell’”’ in the house- 
hold and a “huge feeder.”’ His mind was 
divided between the certainty of the ac- 
customed good things and the lure of the 
unknown but seemingly more exciting 
life with the young men around Bassanio 
and of the “rare new Livories” which 
Bassanio furnished. The debate, in part, 
goes like this: “Certainly, my conscience 
will serve me to run from this Jew my 
master. The fiend is at mine elbow and 
tempts me saying to me ‘Gobbo.. . . use 
your legs, take a start, run away.’ My 
conscience says ‘No; take heed.... 
scorn running with thy heels.’ ”’ That is 
good psychology by a great psychologist 
and semanticist. Gobbo is shown objecti- 
fying and personalizing a referent for two 
abstract words, “fiend” and “con- 
science.’’ Untrained people, like Gobbo, 
have assumed for generations a mysteri- 
ous entity as referent for the word “‘con- 
science’’; they have placed an article be- 
fore the word and spoken of “a con- 
science’ or “the conscience” and have 
predicated the myth as the cause for cer- 
tain feelings of complacency or of unease. 

Just one more example of the strange 
language habits of people. Untrained 
people can, and often do, pick up from 
the environment meanings for words and 
phrases and use them for years, even 
though day-by-day experience with facts 
shows the meanings to be false. We often 
hear, ‘‘Well, I see the clear-weather flag 
is up, so I suppose it will rain,” or “We 
are planning a picnic tomorrow; it will 
likely rain; it always does’”—and this in 
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spite of the fact that the speaker may 
have been on a number of picnics within 
a month without a single rain to interfere. 
It is an approved statement to say that 
“government business is always less 
efficient than private business.” Recently 
the papers reported the speech of a judge 
before a convention of lawyers. The 
speaker was reported as saying, “‘Punish- 
ment never prevents crime.” Unless he 
had been intellectually dead all his years, 
he has seen that statement refuted by 
the facts every week of his life. 

The superstition of an interior moral 
censor has been accepted by unthinking 
people for centuries, in spite of the fact 
that men have committed torture, arson, 
and murder without any indication of an 
outraged conscience. Mothers, through 
negligence or through positive action, 
have been the cause of the death of their 
children, and their consciences have not 
disturbed them. There is ne indication 
that any compunctions of conscience 
have driven sleep from the pillows of 
the men who were responsible for the 
financial crash of 1929. They quieted 
their mythical consciences with another 
myth called the “laws of economics.” 
Those who committed suicide likely did 
so for very different reasons. 


When the Japanese attacked Pearl 


Harbor, we were horrified. Most writers 
and speakers who have referred to that 
attack have used such adjectives as 
“dastardly,” “‘sneaking,” and “‘coward- 
ly” to describe it. But the businessmen 
who have defrauded the government in 
the present emergency and the special- 
interest groups who have sabotaged the 
war efforts through strikes and refusals 
to co-operate have cost us more in equip- 
ment and in the lives of our soldiers than 
the attack on Pearl Harbor cost us. 
There has been no indication that the 
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consciences of these men have told them 
they were doing something which they 
should not do. 

These facts do not imply that the 
word “conscience” has no legitimate 
meaning. The earliest literatures that 
have come down to us describe certain 
emotions of self-approval or of self-dis- 
approval, emotions of various degrees of 
intensity, which accompany a conscious- 
ness of having observed or broken the 
code of the group. Before the word “con- 
science” was brought from the Latin in- 
to general use in English, our ancestors 
used the phrase “‘the again-bite or inwit”’ 
to designate this feeling of having broken 
the code. Men, as the result of experience, 
came to approve certain actions and to 
disapprove others because they do or do 
not contribute to the welfare of the in- 
dividual or of the group. Sometimes these 
feelings became very strong, as in the 
case of cattle-rustling in the Old West. 
In most of his actions the individual 
tends to follow the pattern set by the 
mores of the group without being aware 
of his conformity. If he follows the pat- 
tern consciously and at some expense of 
effort to himself, he may have a feeling 
of self-approbation. If he is aware of a 
failure to follow the approved pattern, 
he may have a feeling of uneasiness and 
self-disapproval. These feelings are simi- 
lar to the pleasure in the performance 
of a physical act which has been habitu- 
ated or the feeling of strain which ac- 
companies the attempt to perform a com- 
plicated act which has not been habitu- 
ated, e.g., to do with the left hand an act 
which has been habituated only for the 
right hand. We do not use the word “‘con- 
science” for these latter feelings. We re- 
serve it for socially conditioned actions. 
Alexander Bain expressed the idea in the 
sentence: ‘Conscience is an imitation 
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within ourselves of the government 
without us.”” Or it might be said that 
conscience is the emotional registering 
of an awareness of conformity or non- 
conformity with the group mores. 

This is, of course, an oversimplification 
of the meaning of the word, but it offers 
a good starting-point in any attempt to 
understand it. Sometimes the satisfac- 
tion of a personal gain from infraction 
of the code eliminates any feeling of 
guilt. Sometimes the code has arisen in a 
group limited geographically or socially. 
The conflicting codes developed in geo- 
graphically separated parts of our coun- 
try resulted in the Civil War. Conflicting 
codes developed at different social levels 
have produced “‘honesty among thieves,” 
strikes in war industries, the conflicts of 
special-interest groups, the Russian revo- 
lution. An understanding of this fact 
would make it clear that what is called 
“democratic procedure’’ in strike votes 
within limited social groups is entirely 
undemocratic. Sometimes the code was 
developed as the result of limited and 
faulty knowledge. Then an individual 
with more knowledge may break the code 
with no qualms of conscience. All the 
great reformers have been breakers of the 
codes of their groups; and, in so far as 
codes built upon limited experience and 
knowledge have been solidified into law, 
great leaders have often been lawbreak- 
ers. 

A system of values, a code, developed 
in one time and place may continue to be 
active in a different time or place. For 
example, a mother who does not know 
that flies may carry disease may make no 
effort to protect the food of her child from 
a contamination of which she is ignorant. 
She may feel great sorrow at the death 
of the child. If she is conscious that she 
failed to perform any ritual demanded by 
the code of her group, i.e., hang a special 
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charm about its neck, her conscience may 
condemn her. If she is conscious that she 
performed all the superstitious rights de- 
manded, her conscience is clear. Some- 
one has said that conscience without 
judgment is superstition. We have re- 
cently seen in Congress a conflict of a 
code which recognizes the right of citi- 
zens to vote and a code carried over from 
an earlier age associated with the phrase 
“state’s rights,’’ and the former has lost 
at this writing! 

This analysis has not been made mere- 
ly to clarify the meaning of the one word 
“conscience.” All abstract words are sub- 
ject to similar degeneration of meaning 
when they become:parts of the speech of 
untrained people. Psychology, sociology, 
economics, literary criticism, art, gov- 
ernment—all these fields of thought 
have given a host of abstract words and 
phrases which tend to develop mythical 
meanings in the minds of untrained 
people. The purpose has been, rather, to 
indicate a method of approach which 
will be effective in clarifying confused 
meanings. 


After I had hit the key closing what 
was intended to be the last sentence of 
this paper, I opened a letter to find that 
a friend had sent a quotation from a book 
on Chinese philosophy which is pertinent. 
The Master was asked by the Prince 
what was the first thing to do to admin- 
ister his government well. The Master re- 
plied: 


Why, to rectify names..... If names are 
not correct, language cannot be in accordance 
with the truth of things, and affairs cannot suc- 
ceed. When they cannot succeed, rules of con- 
duct and the art of music cannot flourish, 
punishments are not rightly dealt out; and when 
this is so, the people do not know how to move. 
Therefore the instructed man knows it is 
needful that the names he uses should be ap- 
propriate, so that what he speaks may be 
carried out in truth. 











DOUBLE BENEFIT OF BASIC 
ENGLISH 


The first question which we should ask 
ourselves in setting out to learn a foreign 
language is the real purpose we have in 
mind: whether, for example, the aim is lit- 
erary or colloquial, cultural or purely utili- 
tarian. Much uninformed criticism of Basic 
English is due to a failure to answer this 
question. 

In attempting to arrive at a clear defini- 
tion of purpose, the political uses of English 
as an alternative to, but not a substitution 
for, a vernacular must remain a first consid- 
eration. 

In a country like India, however, where 
twenty major languages are spoken, an addi- 
tional and important value of English is that 
it is able to provide a ground of unity, since 
it can function as a lingua franca or medium 
of communication among those who other- 
wise would lack a common tongue. In Africa, 
too, English has an important value, for, al- 
though such languages as Arabic, Swahili, 
Hausa, Yoruba, and many others serve the 
immediate needs of groups of peoples, the 
absence of a real lingua franca which would 
serve the dual purpose of facilitating in- 
ternal communication and contact with for- 
eign powers must retard the progress of a 
continent which is destined to play an im- 
portant part in world affairs. 


Thus, although Hindustani, Urdu, Ara- 
bic, Swahili, etc., must continue to have con- 
siderable localized value as an integral part 
of the culture which they represent, the 
growing disinclination of Europeans, apart 
from officials, to learn these languages de- 
mands that the natives who wish to have 
political, social, commercial, or financial 
dealings with the outside world must have a 
working knowledge of a language in com- 


mon usage. 
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When it is remembered that English is 
now the natural language, or the language of 
government, of more than six hundred and 
fifty million persons, the case for English is 
overwhelming in making a choice of a sec- 
ond language. Even Italian and German 
diplomats found—doubtless to their in- 
tense annoyance—that the only effective 
means of talking one with the other was 
through the medium of English! 

Throughout the world, then, there is an 
ever increasing demand for English at the 
level required for the commoner purposes of 
life. This does not mean that the require- 
ments of a person who wished to study Eng- 


_ lish for cultural purposes need be neglected; 


but it does mean that these requirements 
must not be allowed to dominate the situa- 
tion when courses of study for general use 
are being drawn up. 

The teaching of English to the peoples of 
India and Africa, for instance, has not so far 
been conspicuously successful. Indeed, after 
many years of patient study, the results 
rarely bear critical examination. For this 
reason, many of those who are anxious to 
assist these people to acquire a usable 
knowledge of English as a second language 
feel that a way of teaching English is badly 
needed. This way must yield, within a rea- 
sonably limited time, understanding of what 
is said or written in the language and the 
ability to speak or write it and be readily 
understood. It would be achieved either by 
simplifying the method of instruction or by 
simplifying the language itself. 

With its vocabulary of 850 words, plus 
certain other words of international usage 
(e.g., “radio,” “automobile,” ‘cinema,” 
etc.) selected with a view to enabling the 
speaker to say everything that may need to 
be said for the ordinary purposes of every- 
day life, Basic offers a solution. 

The list of 850 words contains 400 gen- 
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eral names of things, 200 names of pictura- 
ble things, 150 names of qualities (i.e., ad- 
jectives), and 100 names called “‘operators”’ 
because they are the machinery with which 
the names are put into sentences and oper- 
ated to make sense. 

The words, too, have been chosen for 
their utility rather than merely for their 
simplicity. They are words which enable us 
to cover the whole range of human inter- 
course. Given, for example, the word “man,” 
we can add the descriptive words “medical,” 
“military,” etc., and, in this way, state 
quite carefully and accurately what is con- 
veyed by the more specialized names equiv- 
alent to them, which accordingly need not be 
learned by a beginner. 

The learner passing on to complete Eng- 
lish will have already had a really thorough 
grounding in the Basic vocabulary and 
grammar; moreover, he will be able to un- 


derstand the meaning of new words easily. 


enough through having defined them in 
terms of words he knows perfectly. Further, 
the meanings of all verbs may be exhibited 
in terms of a very small set of names of acts, 
combined with names of directions. Thus, 
with so few verbs (sixteen in all), it is pos- 
sible to explore in an exhaustive manner the 
entire range of their employment and to deal 
with their various uses much more satisfac- 
torily than has ever been done before. 

It is impossible to deal adequately with 
the Basic system within the limits of a 
short article, but the following should serve 
to illustrate the fundamental differences 
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which distinguish it from normal methods of 
teaching. 

The plain statement,“Get me a long box 
from the store,” is good Basic and good 
English. But imagine the confusion of the 
learner who wishes to express this idea in 
normal English and who has met in his read- 
ing the following synonyms, imperfectly 
discriminated or understood: for “get,’’ 
such words as “acquire,” “gain,” “win,” 
“obtain,” “earn,” “reserve,” “procure,” 
and “find”; for “long,” such words as “‘ex- 
tended,” “stretched,” “prolonged,” “‘pro- 
tracted”; for “box,” such words as “re- 
ceptacle,” “chest,” “coffin,” “casket,” 
“trunk”; and for “store,” such words 
as “shop”, “warehouse,” “depository,” 
“larder,” “arsenal,” and “museum.” The 
result might be something as follows: ‘“Pro- 
cure me a protracted casket from the larder.”’ 

Although perhaps exaggerated to make 
the point, this type of sentence is charac- 
teristic of the results of the normal methods 
of teaching English. 

If we have defined the purpose which any 
course of English for non-English learners is 
intended to fulfil, it is clear that Basic, as a 
first step, offers an unchallengeable solution 
to the problem of teaching English. 

In short, whether learned for itself as an 
international language or as a first step to 
the mastery of normal English, the time 
spent upon Basic must be regarded as 
thoroughly worth while. 

Har.ey W. USILL 
LonpOoN, ENGLAND 





He did not hail from the smug colonial strip, the eastern slopes 
He had no credentials from the tidewater plantations 
He was not a son of the New England Dynasty 
He came as an axeman from the cabins, a flatboatman out of the great central valley, 
A slow plowman out of the heart of the continental plain, 
Coming as a laugher, a poet, a clown, an artist in the humanities. 
Growing up rankly with the border towns, standing on the sidelines, 
A mediocrity in the rank and file, not a success, not a failure, 
A long listener to striving voices, north, south, east, and west. 
—James DAUGHERTY in Abraham Lincoln 


The Viking Press, 1943 











The Columbus Meeting 


“ENGLISH TODAY AND TOMOR- 
row” was the theme of the thirty-fourth 
annual meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English held at Columbus, 
Ohio, November 23-25. Despite the exigen- 
cies of wartime travel, some sixteen hun- 
dred members managed to attend and to 
discuss with new eagerness, so it seemed, 
those questions related to the teaching of 
English which have become sharpened by 
wartime experience since the last national 
meeting three years ago at Atlanta. 


MOST OF THE ADDRESSES AT THE 
four general sessions were explications of 
the convention theme. “English Today and 
Tomorrow” was the title, also, of the presi- 
dent’s address by Dr. Angela M. Broening, 
which will be printed in the March English 
Journal. The dominant chord of the meet- 
ings, both group and general, was struck at 
the first general session Thanksgiving night 
in a panel on “Critical Issues in the 
Teaching of English.” The keynote was the 
need for examination by the English in- 
structor at every level of the purpose, con- 
tent, and techniques of English teaching. 
Some of the issues most clearly raised and 
apparently of most concern to members as 
a whole were the questions: Are we losing 
our identities as teachers of English because 
of the swing toward the social sciences? In 
what context should English be taught? 
What is the place of American English and 
American literature? To what extent, and 
how, should our widening concepts of inter- 
national and intercultural relations affect 
the English curriculum? Do we have enough 
teachers who can really draw out the boy 
and girl? If we haven’t, why not? Do we 
make the reading of literature, for example, 
a sufficiently emotional experience, or do 
we tend to repress emotion? How will this 
affect our teaching of emotionally unstabi- 
lized veterans? What shall we do about 
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grammar? What is the function of .the 
language arts? What and how much should 
we do about improving reading skills? And, 
finally, what, oh, what, shall we do with 
remedial English? Participants in the panel 
were Angela M. Broening, chairman, Harold 
A. Anderson, Amanda Ellis, W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, Robert C. Pooley, John J. De- 
Boer, Max Herzberg, Dora V. Smith, Ward 
Green, and Porter Perrin. Council chair- 
men and chairmen of Council committees 
acted as forum leaders. 


GORDON KEITH CHALMERS, PRESI- 
dent of Kenyon College, presented “A New 
View of the World” at the Friday morning 
session, by stressing the values of an old 
method—the teaching of fundamental truths 
through the study of poetry—and by de- 
scribing the thinking necessary to peace 
and poetry’s part in that. ‘The basic study 
for peace is poetry,” said Dr. Chalmers. 
“To avoid a little of the distress in the 
hearts of the unknowing and the unimagina- 
tive, substitute the word ‘literature.’ The 
basic study for peace is literature, for this 
is the study which, both in its matter and 
in its method of thinking, makes available 
to us all, profound thinkers and humble 
voters alike, the premises on which the 
whole important argument of democracy 
rests.” 

At the same session, Houston Peterson, 
head of the Department of Social Philoso- 
phy and director of Cooper Union Forum, 
also discussed peace, by way of ‘Literature 
—and the ‘Letdown.’” The duty of hope 
was his message to writers and teachers 
alike. Students are naturally sanguine. We 
must not let them or ourselves be the vic- 
tims of “the letdown,” as did the writers and 
teachers in the years following the first 
World War. What we can do to help alle- 
viate the situation which will follow the 
present war is to keep. the reaction which 
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will set in directed against war and not let 
it get directed against the goals of this war. 

Ways of building for peace already in 
progress through inter-American education 
were described in the address of Harold E. 
Davis, director of the Division of Educa- 
tion and Teacher Aids in the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. He 
cited as hopeful omens the increased num- 
ber of students from the other Americas in 
this country, the increased study of English 
in the other Americas, the increasing inter- 
change of students and educators, and the 
increasing interest in and number of inter- 
American workshops. More and more Ameri- 
can educational thinking, he said, “should 
be projected on a continental scale. Our 
curriculum thinking will probably need to 
Le guided by this expanding concept of 
America.” 

The chairman of this session was Harold 
A. Anderson, University of Chicago, first 
vice-president of the National Council, and 
George E. Roudebush, superintendent of 
public instruction, Columbus, opened the 
program with greetings. A panel on the 
“Implications for the English Curriculum” 
followed the addresses. Unhappily brief, 
owing to the limitations of time, it never- 
theless seemed obvious that Council mem- 
bers do realize, as Ruth Mary Weeks said, 
that “‘We need to give students more author- 
ity to live in the world of the future, that 
we must treat students as thinking adults, 
and that we must use more adult methods.” 


SPEAKERS AT THE BANQUET SES- 
sion Friday night opened up new vistas 
along old paths of English instruction. In 
talking of “Reading and the Treatment 
of Personality Disorders,’ the Reverend 
Thomas Verner Moore, professor of psy- 
chology and psychiatry and director of the 
Child Guidance Clinic of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, told of “the important 
possibilities opened up by bibliotherapy, 
particularly to teachers of English, to help 
in character training.’”’ We are just be- 
ginning to rediscover the art of giving a 
problem child the right book for thera- 
peutic purposes. One of the greatest needs 
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in this field is the creation of better juvenile 
literature. 

“Reading in the Army,” according to 
Paul Witty, Northwestern University, re- 
cently an Army major in charge of “special 
training” for illiterate inductees, has proved 
the fundamental educability of the mass of 
American youth and has shown that illiter- 
acy need not continue as a great social 
problem in America. The moral to be drawn 
from the results of techniques used in the 
Army is that we should improve and de- 
velop our present teaching practices and 
extend educational opportunities. 

Genuine literary touches were given to 
this occasion by Herbert S. Gorman, novel- 
ist, biographer, and script-writer, who 
spoke on “‘Transmutations of the Novel,”’ 
and by Dr. Oliver St. John Gogarty, Irish 
poet, novelist, and essayist, who talked of 
poets he has known and recited some of 
their poetry. 


THE FINAL SESSION, HELD AT 
luncheon on Saturday, linked the future 
with the past and present. E. Allen Cross, 
past president of the N.C.T.E., in speaking 
of “The Teacher—as an Artist and Inter- 
preter,” expressed the feeling that we had 
lost a great deal of the emotional appeal in 
literature when we turned to silent read- 
ing and suggested that a reintroduction of 
some oral reading might be salutary. Rob- 
ert J. Landry, director of program writing 
for the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
pointed to new possibilities in “Radio as 
Literature.” Good craftsmanship and hard 
work are the prerequisites. 


The final address summarized, in a sense, 
the spirit of the whole convention. It was 
given by Rabbi Herman Hailperin, of Tree 
of Life Synagogue, Pittsburgh. Applying 
traditional scholarly technique to a con- 
sideration of flaming problems, both past 
and present, Rabbi Hailperin traced the 
“Community of Ideas among the Great 
Faiths through the Ages,” traced the his- 
tory of thought and faith in Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam, to give us new 
hope that in our common religious heritage 
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we shall find the strength and understanding 
to solve the problems of the future. 


A JOINT MEETING OF THE COLLEGE 
Section of N.C.T.E. and the Ohio Col- 
lege Association was held Saturday morn- 
ing, with Karl O. Thompson, Case School 
of Applied Science, presiding. “The New 
Picture of the College Instructor” which 
emerged was not startling because of its un- 
familiarity. Rather the picture showed a 
familiar face bent over new and continuing 
problems. 

Professor Thompson profiled the English 
instructor in the clear light of the postwar- 
education report of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education. That re- 
port stresses the engineering profession’s re- 
sponsibility for training men who shall not 
merely be competent engineers but also be 
men who have acquired sustaining in- 
terest in the common welfare and cultural 
aspects of community life, who have a 
knowledge of social and human relation- 
ships, cultural interests outside the field of 
engineering, and the ability to read, write, 
and speak English effectively. The report 
states that such objectives can be achieved 
“only through a designed sequence of courses 
extending throughout the four undergradu- 
ate years and requiring a minimum of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the student’s 
time.” Thus is officially acknowledged the 
value of the liberal arts in general, and 
English in particular, to professional train- 
ing. This reaffirmation of faith should give 
friendly challenge and inspiration to all 
English instructors but especially to those 
in institutions with engineering connections. 

The portrait drawn by W. L. Werner, 
Penn State College, seemed to contain in 
its shadows a distaff rampant. According to 
Professor Werner, tomorrow’s college Eng- 
lish instructors are likely to be chiefly 
women, with additions of both men and 
women experienced in other fields, who will 
be ignorant, skeptical, and critical of our 
scholarly traditions. He suggests that, in- 
stead of clinging to these, instead of “‘fer- 
reting out connections between one classic 
and another,”’ the college English instructor 
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increase connections between the classics 
and his students. Connections that he 
thinks should be immediately explored are 
the number of optical cripples among stu- 
dents and the number of small-print edi- 
tions of the classics; the coming battle of 
publishers for the cheap reprint market with 
most professors on the side lines forced to 
use as literary texts whatever reprints the 
battling publishers give them; and the as 
yet largely undeveloped potentialities of the 
radio and moving picture in re-creating the 
classics of literature. 

Professor John C. Hodges, University of 
Tennessee, supplied a reliable touchstone to 
all the discussion at this meeting, and added 
the quality of flexibility to the composite 
portrait, when he said: “Any English pro- 
gram must be revised year by year, and all 
members of the English department should 
work together on this. We want to appeal 
directly to the individual student, it is true 
—to the engineering or the agricultural stu- 
dent, for example—but we also want to 
keep him in line on fundamentals.” 


ALL THIS DISCUSSION LED VERY 
naturally to the report by Porter G. Perrin, 
chairman-elect of the Section, on the plans 
for an English Curriculum Study. The Col- 
lege Section committee will be the nucleus of 
the college representation on a large com- 
mission to be named by the Council, and 
Mr. Perrin is to be one of the assistant 
directors of that study. The special prob- 
lems of the college will be dealt with by the 
college members of the commission, who 
will also participate in consideration of 
problems that run through all levels of 
English teaching. 

Discussion arose spontaneously of the 
possibility of extending our influence to ad- 
ministrators who might be pressing for re- 
duction of emphasis on work in English and 
to others. The influence of the American 
Association for the Advancement. of Sci- 
ence was mentioned as a co-ordinating force 
in its field. Organizations in our subject 
were mentioned: the Modern Language As- 
sociation, the College English Association, 
the English Section of the Society for Pro- 
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motion of Engineering Education. The fol- 
lowing resolution, moved by T. C. Pollock 
and seconded by John Hodges, was passed: 


Resolved, That it is the desire of the College 
Section of the National Council of Teachers of 
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English to co-operate as effectively as possible 
with other groups, such as the Commission on 
Trends in Education of the Modern Language 
Association of America, which are interested 
in defending and improving the teaching of 
English in college. 


Business Transacted 


THREE ACTIONS TAKEN AT THE 
Columbus convention may prove land- 
marks in N.C.T.E. history. 

1. The Annual Business Meeting (of indi- 
vidual members) made some important 
changes in the constitution. The most im- 
portant effect of these is to give the sections 
—college, secondary, and elementary—more 
prominence and power. Each section will 
now elect its own Section Committee of six, 
two each year for a term of three years. 
This Section Committee elects one of its 
members to serve as Section Chairman and 
as a member of the Executive Committee 
of N.C.T.E. The College Section has been 
electing its own Section Committee, and, 
beginning with the New York City meeting 
of Thanksgiving, 1943, its section chairmen 
have often attended Executive Committee 
meetings by invitation; hereafter they will 
be voting members of the body which 
manages Council affairs between conven- 
tions. 

In order to allow all Council members 
equal voice in the selection of these Section 
Committees and of eighteen directors-at- 
large to be chosen by the sections, section 
elections will be conducted by mail in May 
for persons to take office at the close of the 
annual convention at Thanksgiving. 

2. In May, 1943, the Executive Com- 
mittee asked the Committee on Newspapers 
and Magazines to make a study of the 
Reader’s Digest as suitable teaching material 
in€wartime. In February, 1944, this com- 
mittee submitted a tentative report for 
criticism by members of the Executive 
Committee. Such criticisms were made, 
and the Committee on Newspapers and 
Magazines continued its study. Mean- 
while, Reader’s Digest authorities invited 
the Executive Committee to visit Pleasant- 
ville to examine there any materials it 


thought relevant to a study of the suita- 
bility of the Digest as material of instruction. 
The Executive Committee instead invited 
the Digest to send representatives to Chi- 
cago for a half-day conference during the 
two-day Executive Committee meeting in 
May. This invitation was accepted and the 
conference held on the morning of May 9. 
The chairman of the Committee on News- 
papers and Magazines attended also. 

On July 21, 1944, the Committee on 
Newspapers and Magazines presented an 
official report and asked that this be pub- 
lished as soon as possible. The Executive 
Committee, however, decided that it could 
take no action by mail ballot on this contro- 
versial matter and that the report would be 
considered at its preconvention meeting on 
Thanksgiving morning in Columbus. 

In September some metropolitan papers 
printed news stories about the report, in- 
cluding direct quotation from it, and about 
the actions of the Executive Committee. 

In Columbus on Thanksgiving morning 
President Broening presented to the Execu- 
tive Committee a fifty-five-page document 
showing in parallel columns the report of 
the Committee on Newspapers and Maga- 
zines, comments by the Reader’s Digest staff 
on certain paragraphs of the report, and 
Dr. Broening’s own analysis of the report. 
The Executive Committee voted that a copy 
of this document, already mimeographed, 
should. be given to each ‘member of the 
Board of Directors at its session that after- 
noon and that the Directors be asked to 
postpone discussion until Friday evening. 
This plan was followed. When the matter 
was called up Friday, the following motion 
was made before discussion had proceeded 
very far and was carried 92 to 4: 


Resolved, That we ask the Executive Com- 
mittee to appoint a new Committee on Maga- 
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zine Study to examine and pursue the materials 
already discovered as far as those seem usable; 
that they be empowered, however, to go further 
in the study of this magazine or other magazines 
used by high-school people; that they report to 
us, the Directors, next year, and that the com- 
mittee consist of persons not now on the maga- 
zine or on the Executive Committee. 


The incoming Executive Committee held 
postwar convention sessions on Saturday 
evening and all day Sunday. Part of the 
wotk it did was to take the initial steps 
to secure the ablest and most judicial com- 
mittee available. 

3. The Executive Committee had been 
considering for a year plans for a new study 
of the curriculum in English similar to the 
one which produced An Experience Curric- 
ulum in English, A Correlated Curriculum, 
The Teaching of English in American Col- 
leges, and Conducting Experiences in English. 
One of its post-convention acts was to name 
Dora V. Smith director of the English Cur- 
riculum Study and Angela M. Broening 


and Porter G. Perrin assistant directors, . 


with a third assistant probably to be chosen 
later. The directors are to elaborate the 
basic plans already laid for the study and 
to propose personnel for the work to be 
done. Everyone familiar with the general 
field of English teaching will recognize in- 
stantly the quality of this leadership and 
will see that no level of instruction is likely 
to be slighted. This effort will need to com- 
mand the chief energies of N.C.T.E. for 
the three or more years the task will take. 
If thoroughly successful, it may influence 
American society profoundly. 


AT THE OPENING SESSION OF THE 
Board of Directors, President Broening ap- 
pointed a Committee on Resolutions: Hel- 
ene Hartley, Marquis Shattuck, Caroline 
Ziegler, Stella Center, and Ward H. Green, 
chairman. At the Saturday luncheon-meet- 
ing it presented the following resolutions, 
which were adopted by voice vote: 

1. WHEREAS the war, selective service find- 
ings, the testimony of leaders in labor, industry, 
business, and education all point to the impor- 


tance of instruction in language arts in our 
schools, be it resolved that not only instruction 
in the language arts be continued but also that 
due time allotment for teaching the mother- 
tongue shall be maintained in all our schools. 


FURTHERMORE, be it resolved: 


2. That we commend: (1) the judgment of 
the officers of the Council in holding a meeting 
at this time; (2) the efficiency with which the 
plans for the convention were consuinmated; 
and (3) the scope and accomplishments of the 
work of the year (a) as evidenced in use of news- 
letters from the President to inform the entire 
membership of Council activities and to enlist 
the active co-operation of every member in the 
work of the Council; (0) as evidenced in the suc- 
cessful effort to co-ordinate the work of the 
three sections within the Council: elementary, 
secondary, and college through having the three 
section chairmen participate with the Executive 
Committee in projecting and conducting the 
work of the Council; (c) as evidenced in the 
revision of the N.C.T.E. Constitution (approved 
by the members at the November 24, 1044, 
business meeting) to facilitate more democratic 
participation of the entire membership in con- 
ducting the affairs of the Council and to co- 
ordinate the work of the three sections—ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college; (d) as evi- 
denced in closer co-operation between N.C.T.E. 
and other professional associations which 
have educational objectives in common with 
N.C.T.E.; (e) as evidenced in the wide partici- 
pation of the entire membership in determin- 
ing the critical issues in the teaching of Eng- 
lish which were discussed and demonstrated in 
the excellent programs presented at this 1944 
convention; 

3. That we express to the Executive Com- 
mittee and to our President, Dr. Angela M. 
Broening, our appreciation of their loyalty to 
professional standards and devotion to the 
high traditions of the Council during this diffi- 
cult year; 

4. That we express to all the local com- 
mittees our genuine appreciation of their com- 
petence, consideration, and generosity in mak- 
ing provision for the comfort and convenience 
of the Council members; 

5. That we express appreciation to the Desh- 
ler-Wallick Hotel Management for their un- 
tiring efforts to insure a. successful meeting in 
spite of the difficulties incident to the condi- 
tions of war. 








THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIA- 
tion published last spring the report of a 
committee of the Commission on Trends in 
Education as a pamphlet with the title, 
Literature in American Education. Howard 
F. Lowry, of Princeton University drafted 
the report with the co-operation of Oscar J. 
Campbell, Henry Grattan Doyle, Marjorie 
Hope Nicolson, Horatio Smith, and George 
Van Santvoord. It was reprinted in early 
summer by the Enoch Pratt Free Public 
Library of Baltimore. The report is not a 
defense of literary study, says Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle in the Foreword, but an exposi- 
tion of the importance of literature to the 
common man in a democratic society. The 
argument of a thirty-page pamphlet can- 
not be summarized here. Two quotations 
from the “Conclusion” must suffice. 

“Literature is not the rival but the part- 
ner of those social and scientific efforts 
which have as the common goal the end 
that man should live more. Because literary 
studies both in English and in foreign lan- 
guages increase the experience of man in 
human understanding, in a knowledge of 
other countries, in quality, and in a sense 
of the past, they are invaluable. They assist 
him in the practical world in which he must 
live, they fit him for responsible citizenship, 
and they give him, in the adventure of his 
spirit, an enabling act for his soul.” 

“Human liberty depends on memory and 
the ancient heritage of men, on the voice 
of that humane confederation, scattered 
through many lands and through many 
ages, which it is the business of literature 
to make known.” 


VALUABLE INFORMATION IS TO BE 
found in each issue of the Postwar Infor- 
mation Bulletin, published by the Postwar 
Information Exchange, Inc., a clearing 
house whose members are associated with 
agencies working on postwar problems, such 
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as the Foreign Policy Association, the Na- 
tional Planning Association, Town Hall, 
Inc., the Educational Policies Commission, 
the Federal Council of Churches, and the 
Twentieth Century Fund. The Bulletin 
pools the best information on books, pam- 
phlets, films, recordings, and radio programs 
and reports unusual methods used by state 
and local groups to stimulate interest. An 
interesting progressive experiment in popu- 
lar education. Subscription $1.00 for 12 
monthly issues. Address, 8 West Fortieth 
Street, New York 18. 


“THE NEGRO IN AMERICA” IS A 
thirty-two-page, ten-cent pamphlet, sum- 
marizing the book An American Dilemma, 
by Gunnar Myrdal. It is published by the 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. The Car- 
negie Corporation, seeking an unbiased 
discussion of race problem, invited Dr. 
Myrdal, of the University of Stockholm, to 
prepare it, because he “could approach the 
study with a fresh mind.” 


“EDUCATION IN THE ARMED SERV- 
ices’ is a compilation of descriptions of the 
training programs of the armed services by 
members of the training staffs of the Army 
and the Navy. Prepared and sold for fifty 
cents by the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


“LATIN AMERICA IN SCHOOL AND 
College Teaching Materials” is a reprint of 
Part I of the Report of the Committee on 
Teaching Materials on Inter-American Sub- 
jects, published by the American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., at twenty-five cents. The 
excerpt here considers the whole field; the 
sixteen chapters of Part II discuss such 
specific areas as history texts, geography 
texts, literature, and music. 




















SPEAKING AND LISTENING" 


The orange paper binding, the title, and 
the prefatory references to the needs of 
total war seem to label this book as a 
hurry-up effort to capture the A.S.T.P. 
and V-12 markets. However, the authors 
“hold that the basic speaking needs of all 
people in or out of uniform during total 
war—perhaps in time of peace—are simi- 
lar’; and certainly there is nothing in the 
book which makes any unusual contribu- 
tion to the special needs of the military. 

Army insistence on the importance of 
accurate listening has caused many educa- 
tors to suspect a serious gap in our scheme 
of instruction; most readers of College 
English will doubtless agree that something 
should be done about it. The very fact that 
textbooks are coming out with strong em- 
phasis on listening is a healthy sign. About 
a third of this book is devoted to listening. 
Unfortunately, what is said on the subject 
is pretty obvious, pretty hasty, and pretty 
general. All that is valuable in it could 
have been condensed into three or four 
pages. 

Two-thirds of the book is devoted to 
what is called “Speaking To Clarify,” and 
the reader will be startled to learn from 
the Preface that this subject (together with 
that of listening) has “been given slight, 
if any, attention in standard textbooks.” 
The authors have a kind of philosophical 
fetish to. the effect that “there are three 
kinds of knowledge: facts, thinking-about- 
facts, and generalizations.” They play with 
this idea in chapter after chapter, elaborat- 
ing, subdividing, and reanalyzing in the 
most bewildering way. They seem to at- 
tach special meanings to familiar words but 


* Bert Emsley, Frances E. Jones, and William M. 
Timmons. Speaking and Listening. New York: 
American Book Co., 1943. Pp. v+138. $1.00. 
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to shift these meanings with no regard to 
consistency. “Facts” are sometimes facts, 
sometimes alleged facts, sometimes sense 
perceptions; we are never told how “think- 
ing-about-facts” differs from thinking about 
facts, or from other kinds of thinking, or 
how “generalization” differs from thinking 
—though we are allowed to discover that 
“generalization” may mean either generaliz- 
ing from particulars or particularizing from 
generally accepted premises, which does 
not seem like a clarification of the language. 
We are told that these three uncategorical 
items are “kinds of knowledge,” which 
gives us a new meaning for the word 
“knowledge”; but we are also told that 
“these three kinds are not distinct,’’ which 
might be considered an understatement. 


The style of the book starts out to be 
very breezy and progressive-schoolish, as- 
suming a juvenile level of intelligence, a 
lack of mental discipline, and a very feeble 
interest on the part of the student. At the 
same time the ideas presented are so in- 
volved and the language so confused that 
only a disciplined mind would have the 
patience to make any serious attempt to find 
out what the authors mean. When one 
comes upon a statement that “ ‘voice and 
diction’ refers to what you hear when a per- 
son speaks if you pay no attention to what 
the speaker says,” or that “‘the fifth method 
of knowing is to emphasize feelings, wishes, 
and desires in arriving at generalizations,” 
or that “simple words are usually either 
grammatical forms like is, too, than, or 
vivid expressions like crunch, corn. Com- 
plex words are usually exact—either logi- 


cal, like organization, or technical, like 


erosion,” one is not sure whether he is in 


the presence of some profound new truth, 
or merely of mental confusion. When one 


comes upon the topic sentence: “Getting 
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ready for something is a state of prepara- 
tion,” followed in the next paragraph by 
the topic sentence: “Preparation means 
planning, getting ready for that which is 
to follow,” he is tempted to wonder what 
contribution to learning, or to clarification, 
has been made. And when one has struggled 
three times through the long passage on 
pages 22 and 23 in which the words “‘inter- 
preting,” “describing,” “conclusion,” “gen- 
eralization,” “relating,” “relationships,” 
and “interpretation” are so jumbled and 
overlapped as to produce what the New 
Yorker would label “utter confusion,” he is 
tempted to use the New Yorker’s laconic 
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but profane form of literary criticism for 
such passages. 

The subjects of poise and of overcoming 
nervousness, on which the standard text- 
books waste so much space, are taken 
care of in one sentence, as part of a para- 
graph on “warming up”: ‘“Take a few deep 
breaths, engage in some kind of light phys- 
ical workout, acquire poise—by force if 
necessary, overcome nervousness, but re- 
main on the alert.” This, at least, is not 
overelaboration. 

JoHn DoLMAN, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


In Brief Review 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Shape of Books To Come. By J. DONALD ADAMs. 

Viking. $2.50. 

Foreword: ‘‘This book derives from the profound 
conviction that literature, during the years immedi- 
ately ahead, will seek above all else to restore the dig- 
nity of the human spirit . . . . the day of untempered 
naturalism is dead . . . . thus too is the day of man’s 
degradation dead, as he has revealed it in his books; 
there is breaking over literature, I believe, the first 
new dawn of hope and will. We are moving into a 
new realism in which vision and aspiration will be 
joined with fact.” Mr. Adams discusses the figures 
and phases of American literature since 1900 which, 
he feels, are connected with the present drift and 
points out their indebtedness to earlier writers and 
the great tradition. 


The Golden Rooms. By Varpis FisHer. Vanguard. 
$2.50. 

This is the second volume of a series of novels 
planned to tell the history of the development of 
primitive man. Elemental instincts are being re- 
placed by sparks of intelligence as this primitive 
family group, whose daily living makes the story, 
learn to use and control fire, make and use crude im- 
plements and weapons, make a home of “golden 
rooms” in a cave, and tame the wolf cub. Mr. Fish- 
er’s Darkness and the Deep, published a couple of 
years ago, deals with another family group of the 
same period but yet more primitive than the people 
of The Golden Rooms. When the two groups meet, 
the first war begins. 


The Green Years. By A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 


Robbie Shannon, a little Dublin orphan, is taken 
into the home of his mother’s people in Scotland, 
where life seems very strange to him, brightened 
only by finding a pal in his grandfather—a tartar. 
Robbie grows up, and we watch the process. En- 
thusiastic readers of The Keys of the Kingdom and 
The Citadel may be a bit disappointed in this book. 


Ever New England. By 
Hastings. $3.50. 
Another of Mr. Chamberlain’s beautiful photo 

graphic books. 


SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN. 


Brave Men. By ERNtE PYLE. Holt. $3.00. 

The human side of the war is told in dispatches 
from the war front by the author of Here Is Your 
War. Book-of-the-Month Club choice for December. 


Pause To Wonder. By Marjorie FIscHER and 
Ro.tFre Humpurres. Messner. $3.00. 
Sixty-six authors are represented: Virginia 
Woolf, Maugham, Steinbeck, Thurber, Orson Welles, 
and others. Ironic, humorous, queer. Good. 


Story of a Secret State. By JAN Kaasktr. Houghton. 
$3.00. 

The author, a reserve officer in the Polish Army, 
became a liaison officer in the Polish underground. 
He tells his story of the life the Poles have endured 
under German brutality and what the underground 
(co-selections, January Book-of-the-Month) has ac- 
complished. 


Behold Trouble. By GRANVILLE Hicks. Macmillan. 
$2.75. 
“T will not bear arms,” declared young Pierre 
Mason. From New York he returned to his father’s 
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former home in a New England village. When he 
registered as a conscientious objector, trouble began. 
A character study of frustration, of twisted idealism 
and irrational thinking, contrasted with the simple 
balanced lives of plain people. 


Crab-A pple Jelly. By Frank O’Connor. Knopf. 
$2.50. 
Short stories of distinction. Irish, with a wide 


range of characters. W. B. Yeats said, “O’Connor is 
doing for Ireland what Chekhov did for Russia.” 


The Murmur of Wings. By LEoNARD DvUBKIN. 
Whittlesey House. $2.50. 


The story of a successful man in a big city who 
felt the need of interests outside his job. As a boy he 
had decided he would one day write of birds. This 
is a tender, simple account of how he studied and 
made friends of birds and enjoyed them, not on vaca- 
tion, but in his daily life. 


Continent’s End. Edited by JosepH HENRY JACKSON. 

Whittlesey House. $3.50. 

The Introduction to this collection of California 
writing declares that any collection of regional writ- 
ing should (1) “serve to remind the general reader 
of the high quality, the variety and vigor of the writ- 
ing that has stemmed from the region,” and (2) “‘sug- 
gest to him something of the region’s physical, social 
and—-so to put it, spiritual variety.”’ Such authors as 
Robinson Jeffers, John Steinbeck, Saroyan, Upton 
Sinclair, and Gertrude Atherton are represented. A 
fine collection. 


Elegant Journey. By JouN Sevsy. Farrar. $2.75. 


Chronologically, this is the first novel about the 
Trace family although the third in order of publica- 
tion. Sereno Trace, owner of plantations, foresaw 
the end of slavery as early as 1839 and removed his 
family from the South to Wisconsin, making the 
journey in part through the newly opened canal. He 
founded a village, built mills, and became a financial 
wizard. The story lays equal emphasis upon his 
personal failures. Quite readable. 


Combat in the Air. Selected by MaupE OWENS 
Watters. Appleton-Century. $2.75. 


A collection of vivid dramatic stories, firsthand 
accounts of air battles by pilots and war correspond- 
ents. W. L. White’s ‘“‘Death in the Dark” and other 
reports already made famous by their appearance in 
our best magazines are reprinted. 


The Bedside Bonanza. Edited by FRANK OWEN. 
Frederick Fell. $2.40. 


An excellent browsing collection, with stories for 
every mood and taste. Many of our best writers are 
represented: Paul Gallico, Conrad Richter, C. S. 
Forrester, Vincent Starret, James Street, and many 
others. Forty-three stories. 
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Lee’s Lieutenants, Vol. I11: Gettysburg to A ppomattox. 
By Dovucias SOUTHALL FREEMAN. Scribner. 
$5.00. 

A revision of the generally accepted view of Long- 
street and a reappraisal of Jeb Stuart on the basis 
of papers of five of his staff officers. A detailed ac- 
count of Early’s Shenandoah Valley Campaign. 
Portraits, photographs, and military maps. An ex- 
citing narrative and a study of the organization of an 
army, its training, nursing, feeding, mounting, and 
arming. Dramatic account of the reactions of men, 
both officers and privates, in long campaigns. 


Frances Willard. By MARY EARHART. University of 

Chicago Press. $3.75. 

A new valuation of a shrewd politician and organ- 
izer with emphasis upon her more human womanly 
qualities and her rather radical social philosophy. A 
well-rounded portrait of the only woman whose 
statue is placed in the Statuary Hall of the United 
States Capitol. 


The Phoenix and the Tortoise. By KENNETH REx- 
roTH. New Directions. $2.50. 


A long philosophical poem, ‘The Phoenix and 
the Tortoise,”’ a group of mystical poems on themes 
of marriage and nature, and a series of adaptations 
of classic epigrams. In the interesting Foreword the 
author says of the paraphrases: “I have tended to 
select those that best show a sense of desperation 
and abandon in the face of a collapsing system of cul- 
tural values .... there are other epigrams of resig- 
nation ....I hope I have made it clear that I do 
not believe that the Self does this [the conservation 
of value] by an act of Will but by clear assertion.” 


China to Me: A Partial Autobiography. By Emaity 
Haun. Doubleday. $3.00. 


The author of The Soong Sisters gives a candid 
account of her experiences in China, 1935-43. A 
newspaperwoman, she made a point of being where 
things were happening, of meeting people of all 
classes. She writes informally, intimately, and with 
humor. She was interned by the Japs and exchanged 
on the “Gripsholm.” 


Mentor Graham. By KuntGuNDE Duncan and D. F. 
NickoLs. University of Chicago Press. $3.75. 
“The purpose of this book is to render a measure 

of justice to a pioneer schoolmaster.”’ The Prologue 

is dated 1603-1787 and presents the legend of School- 
master Graham’s forebears, who were deported from 

Scotland because too full of speech and thinking. 

The story, of course, is in part the influence Graham 

had upon Lincoln, but largely it is the life of Graham 

in Illinois and his later life in Dakota. Interesting as 

a story of a rural schoolmaster of the early 1800’s. 


The Private Life of the Master Race. By BERTOLT 
BRECHT. $2.50. 
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A German anti-Nazi writer, now an exile in 
America, presents in this play an indictment of fas- 
cism as it has ruined his Germany. 


Situation Normal. By ARTHUR MILLER. Reynal. 
$2.00. 

Asked by Holiywood to get material for an hon- 
est movie about the G.I.’s, Miller went to many 
camps, lived with the men, and studied their lives 
and their reactions. To what extent are enlisted men 
regimented? Are they still individuals? Do they 
know or what do they believe they are fighting for? 
Will they be able or willing to adjust themselves to 
a normal civilian life when the war ends? These 
questions Miller tries to answer. 


Timeless Mexico—from Cortes to Today. By Hupson 
STRODE. Harcourt. $3.50. 
The author of South by Thunderbird has written 
a dramatic, colorful history of Mexico, her varied 
peoples, and the importance of her friendship for the 
United States. 


Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. Woodcuts by Fritz E1cu- 
ENBERG. Random House. $3.95. 
The drawings are in perfect harmony with Poe’s 
tales in this special Random House edition. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


From Art to Theatre: Form and Convention in the 
Renaissance. By GEORGE R. KERNODLE. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $5.00. 

Just what did the performance of a play mean to 
the Renaissance audience? In seeking an answer, 
Kernodle made a study of the theater in comparison 
with the other visual arts and discovered that every 
one of the Renassiance theaters derived its form and 
many of its conventions from the traditions of art. 
This volume starts with the roots of theater form 
and convention as found in Greek art and the Greek 
theater and traces the development of both theater 
and art forms down through the Renaissance. Sixty- 
eight illustrations show the patterns of Renaissance 
theaters and the art backgrounds from which they 
developed. The book presents clearly the pictorial 
heritage not only of the Renaissance but also of the 
modern theater. The full, eclectic bibliography 
should be valuable to students of the theater. 


The Technique of Screenplay Writing. By EUGENE 

VaLe. DeVorss & Co. $3.50. 

A survey of the art and technique of screen 
writing by a man who has worked at many phases of 
the motion-picture industry. Divided into three sec- 
tions: “The Form,” “The Dramatic Construction,” 
“The Story,” under which are discussed many topics 
intimate to the industry and interesting to thamovie- 
goer as well as helpful to the aspirant movie writer. 
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The Institute of International Education, 1919-1044. 
“Institution of International Education, Pam- 
phlet Series,” No. 9. 

This booklet discusses the aims and achievements 
and gives a brief description of the manifold activi- 
ties of the Institute during the last twenty-five 
years. During this period it has labored as a pioneer 
in the field of international cultural co-operation. The 
record of its achievements in its student exchange 
work, in its efforts in placing visiting lecturers and 
professors at the service of American colleges and 
universities, in its facilitation of exchanges in teach- 
ers’ and professors’ services, and in its many other 
activities are heartening to read in these days of in- 
ternational trouble. 


Institute of International Education: Twenty-fifth 

Annual Report of the Director. 

Summarizes the work of the Institute during the 
past year. Contains bibliography of Institute’s pub- 
lications from 1936. Lists appointments to fellow- 
ships and scholarships in 1944-45. In all, 477 for- 
eigners are currently appointed in the United States, 
424 being from Latin-American countries and 53 
from Asiatic and European countries. Twelve Ameri- 
cans hold appointments, 10 of these to Latin- 
American countries. 


General Education Board: Annual Report, 1943. 


Founded by John D. Rockefeller in 1902, the 
Board began its work in that year. Since 1940 its 
program has been concerned almost exclusively with 
the advancement of education in the southern states. 
Its grants in recent years show a trend toward sup- 
port of a more functional type of education. Those 
made in 1943 recognized the importance of funda- 
mental research in population changes, agricultural 
production, farm-tenure status and relationships, 
nutrition, health, etc. A cheerful example of democ- 
racy at work at home. 


Statistics of State School Systems, 1939-40 and 1941- 
42. Vol. Il, chap. iii. Federal Security Agency, 
U.S. Office of Education. Washington, D.C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. $0.20. 

A comprehensive summary of statistics on Amer- 
ican elementary and secondary education. Provides 
basic materials for the formulation of educational 
policies and procedures in connection with the cur- 
rent war situation and postwar planning. 


Statistics Relating to the War Effort of the United 
Kingdom: Presented by the Prime Minister to 
Parliament by Command of His Majesty, Novem- 
ber, 1944. London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. ts. 


Presents in summary form a general picture of 
the way mobilization for war has been achieved. In- 
dicates a vast reorganization of British economy 
(which has been carried through in particularly diffi- 











cult living and working conditions). Divided into 
five sections: manpower, home production, shipping 
and foreign trade, civilian consumption, and finance. 


A Program for the Education of Returning Veterans. 
Washington, D.C.: Educational Policies Com- 
mission (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.). $0.10. 


Starts with a digest of the “G.I. Bill of Rights,” 
calls the bill one of the greatest challenges that 
‘American education has ever faced,” and suggests 
a broad program for meeting this challenge. 


Looking at Life through American Literature. By 
Netire Mare Lomsarp. Stanford University 
Press. $1.50. 


Designed to “lead a student to read for pleasure 
and for ideas.” Bibliography of suggested readings 
chosen because related to student’s own life rather 
than to history or biography. Part I lists works con- 
cerned with personal interests, such as how people 
change between childhood and youth, parents as 
understood by young people, and happy marriage; 
Part IT lists those concerned with widening horizons, 
such as careers young people may choose, personal 
and social problems of today, and spending leisure 
time. 


Pennsylvania German Literature. By Earu F. Ro- 
BACKER. University of Pennsylvania Press. 
$2.50. 

A history of the literature by and about Penn- 
sylvania Germans, some in English, some in high 
German, some in the Pennsylvania German dialect. 
The literature of this group which has “remained 
a race apart for a longer period than any other mi- 
nority in America” falls into five chronological pe- 
riods, which follow in logical developmental. order. 
This is one of the first attempts, if not the first, to 
treat the literature of this region in all three lan- 
guages at the same time. The author uses the term 
“Pennsylvania German” because these ‘Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch” actually came from Germany. 


Effective Radio Speaking. By W1LL1AM G. HOFFMAN 
and Ratpn L. Rocers. McGraw-Hill. $2.50. 


Eighteen chapters of advice on all aspects of 
radio speaking, from radio personality to voice chart 
and exercises. The boak may prove a little disap- 
pointing at first sight to some who imagine that 
radio speaking is subject to mysterious laws rather 
than common sense. If the advice about meeting the 
special conditions of radio—such as the physical ab- 
sence of the speaker, and living-room instead of 
lecture-hall delivery—is as sensible as that about the 
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elements which are common to radio and ordinary 
speaking, the book is a safe guide. It is also clear. 


Radio Production Directing. By ALBERT CREWS. 

Houghton. $3.50. 

One of the first in a series commissioned by the 
National Broadcasting Company to help supply the 
lack of textbooks for teaching radio, Written by the 
production director of the Central Division of 
N.B.C., formerly of the faculty of the School of 
Speech at Northwestern University. The author 
feels that the training of men and women to use the 
medium of radio is one of the most significant tasks 
confronting contemporary education, and this text- 
book has been written to help achieve that end. 
Divided into four sections, the first discusses the 
medium and the man for the job; the second, the 
tools of radiodirecting (the nature of sound in radio, 
basic equipment of broadcasting, sound effects, etc.) ; 
the third, general production procedures; and, the 
fourth, the application of these procedures (produc- 
tion of talks, musical, dramatic, special events pro- 
grams, etc.). An appendix contains helpful sugges- 
tions for student problems and projects. Thirty 
photographs and drawings illustrate the text. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Guide to the Preparation of Papers Based on Reading. 
sth ed. By the DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE AND LITERATURE. Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. $0.30. 

A guide for the assembling, use, and acknowledg- 
ment of material for papers based on reading. Writ- 
ten more intimately and with more interesting illus- 
trations than most such guides. 


The Human Comedy. By WrLi1AM SAROYAN. Edited 
by Marion C. SHERIDAN. Harcourt. $1.16. 


Prefaced by a short biographical Introduction. 
Study helps at end “for reflection, conversation, 
writing, and sketching.” 


Speak Well—and Win! By Wi11aM P. SANprorp. 

Whittlesey. Pp. 176. $2.00. 

Meant for popular consumption, this untechni- 
cal treatise deals with the general matter and man- 
ner of speech and gives little space to the specific 
techniques of voice and bodily action. The theory 
presented is centered around four watchwords: 
“Communicate!” “Illustrate!” “Motivate!” “‘Acti- 
vate!”’ The author claims his ideas are the result of 
practical experience and of his work in instructing 
all sorts of business and professional men in the art 
of public speaking. 











©The “Best of — 


BROWNING COLERIDGE SHELLEY 
BYRON DRYDEN SWINBURNE 
CARLYLE POPE TENNYSON 


ERE is the best of each of these famous men. Everything that is 

really worthy and characteristic of their genius is included. In the 

case of some, significant selections of essays, criticisms, and other writ- 

ings are given—as well as, of course, their best poetry. Each book is de- 

signed especially to give a well-rounded understanding of the author's 
literary efforts and to show the true beauty of his works. 

The editors are recognized authorities in the particular fields; their 
contributions covering the life and philosophy of the men whose ideas 
very often were closely related to the thoughts of their times, together 
with clarifying comments, make these splendid editions the more to be 
appreciated. Following is a list of titles and the price: 


The Best of Browning, Witt1am Hupson The Best of Pope, Gzorcz Suersurn, Har- 


Rocgrs, Florida State College for Women vard University 471 Pages 
605 Pages 
The Best of Carlyle, Herssrt Le Sourp The Best of Shelley, Newman I. Wurre, 
Creex, Purdue University 527 Pages Duke University 531 Pages 
The Best of Byron, Ricnarp Asnizy Rick, The Best of Swinburne, Crypz Kenners 
Smith College 795 Pages Hyper, University of Kansas, and the late 
The Best of Coleridge, Eart Lestiz Gricas, Lewis Cuase, Writer and Lecturer 
University of Pennsylvania 722 Pages 438 Pages 
The Best of Dryden, Louis I. Brepvorp, The Best of Tennyson, Watrer Granam, 
University of Michigan 572 Pages University of Illinois 650 Pages 
Each Volume—$1.75 


The Ronald Press Company, Publishers 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 

















——— Macmillan Grneshman Readings ——> 


ENGLISH AT WORK 


Reading, Writing, Speaking and Listening 
Edited by GRANT, VAN GUNDY & SHRODES 


This new book of readings with exercises in workbook form is organ- 
ized to aid the student in reading and listening for exact meanings 
and implications, in distinguishing between straight reporting and 
affective writing, and in recognizing the logic of thought and structure. 
The selections, chosen for their high interest value, are arranged in 
approximate order of difficulty. The exercises which accompany the 
readings are also graduated in difficulty. Evaluation charts have been 
inserted to encourage the student to listen carefully and critically to 





class speeches. $1.80 


THIS AMERICA 
By Kern & Griggs 


Strictly contemporary American writings 
which represent the essay, biography and 
autobiography, research paper, book review 
and criticism, and the short story make up 
this collection of readings. Each writing 
serves as a model or idea for the student 
writing now, about the America of foday. 
$2.50 


PATTERNS FOR LIVING 


By Campbell, Van Gundy 
& Shrodes 


This anthology provides an invigorating in- 
troduction to literature, as well as an out- 
standing specimen book for freshman com- 
position. The selections are grouped under 
topics of fundamental significance to modern 
life. The alternate edition has been specially 
prepared for teachers who wish to emphasize 
the important ideas of democracy and free- 
dom today. 1 vol. edn.—$3.50; 2 vol. edn.— 
Part I, $2.00; Part II, $1.60; Alternate edn. 
—Part II, $2.00 


VOICES OF LIBERTY 
By Foster & Watt 


Forty-six selections of English and American 
writing are contained in this book. Each se- 
lection was chosen for its excellent literary 
quality and because it illustrates the history 
and development of democratic ideas. $1.50 


READINGS 
FOR AN AIR AGE 


By Merriam, Moore 
& Hathaway 


Ninety per cent of these selections are from 
literature published within the last three or 
four years. They provide excellent speci- 
mens of the types of writing demanded in the 
armed services and deal either directly with 
aviation or with subjects of immediate con- 
cern to the participant in the war. Exercises 
in both written and oral English are includ- 
ed. $2.00 
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The Woolley and Scott College Handbook— 


known to thousands as a handy, complete, 
authoritative reference book. 


* 


The FOURTH EDITION —a thorough revi- 


sion and a complete reorganization. Use as 


1. a general handbook of reference 


2. the principal text in college courses requiring 
a minimum of rhetorical theory with a maximum 
of composition. 


464 pages $1.50 
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522 pages 


EFFECTIVE READING 
<WCethods and yCodels 


M. L. ROSENTHAL - W. C. HUMMEL : V. E. LEICHTY 


EFFECTIVE READING includes the kinds of writing which are of con- 
cern to the college student and it teaches him how to read, under- 
stand, and evaluate them. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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